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Preface. 

Through the kindness and co-operation of some 
of the senior missionaries, to whom I would again 
express my indebtedness, I have been enabled to 
gather together these short biographies of some 
typical native Christians of South China. The lives 
of these Christians, drawn as they are from places 
widely remote, from various classes of Chinese 
society, and also from different Church Communions, 
seem to me the most satisfactory reply to a question 
frequently asked : — " Does the Gospel message 
really change the heart and life of a Chinaman ? " 
As an answer, at least in part, to this question, and 
also as a record of these earnest Chinese Christian 
leaders, I have ventured to publish these simple 
stories, to me full of interest, and rich in hope for 
China's future. 

I have limited the number of lives to twelve, and 
no attempt has been made to give a complete list of 
those who have left their mark on the native 
Church in South China; but these twelve typical 
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illustrations have been drawn from different 
Christian Communions, in order to bring out that 
unity in diversity, which is such a striking feature 
of Christianity in China to-day, and which seems, at 
present, to be the special tribute of the Church in 
China to the body of Christian truth. 

W. S. Pakenham-Walsh. 



C.M.S. College, Foo Chow, 
Jan., 1905, A.D. 
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Wong Klcti Taik, 

By Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe, C.M.S., Foochow. 

THE subject of this little memoir, was a 
native of the millioned city of Foochow. 
His family lived in fairly comfortable 
circumstances. Some of his relatives 
and ancestors on both his father's and his mother's 
side were connected with the Chinese Government, 
and held office in some subordinate position in 
different parts of the Empire. This created a 
certain pride in the family, and caused its members 
to dislike foreigners and foreign ways. Young 
Wong's father died at an early age, and his mother, 
who was proud and deeply prejudiced against 
foreigners, was devoted to her boy, and did what 
she could to make him a fairly good Chinese scholar, 
in hopes of getting him to follow in the steps of 
his ancestors and obtain Government employment. 
Circumstances, however, did not favour his mother's 
hopes and expectations, and young Wong, instead 
of becoming a Government official, grew up to be a 
landscape painter. But God had other designs for 
Wong. As he grew up into years of manhood, he 
formed the acquaintance of a young man, a Christian 
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Some Typical Christians of South China 

of the Methodist Communion. This acquaintance 
ripened into close and warm friendship, and very 
soon into very brotherly Christian feeling on the 
part of both. His Christian friend soon informed 
Wong of the treasure he had found in Christ, and 
induced him to attend the Christian preaching m 
one of the Evangelistic Gospel Halls in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Wong now soon became convinced of the folly of 
idolatry, and eagerly read the New Testament and 
other Christian books supplied by his friend. He 
also read some volumes written by some able 
Confucian scholars against Buddhism and Tauism 
centuries ago, and these further confirmed him in 
his rejection of both these religions, and also in his 
rejection of the gross idolatry, with which these 
systems are now overladened in China. His friend 
now urged him to accept Christ as his Saviour, and 
to openly declare himself a Christian ; but though 
he was fully convinced that Christianity was true, 
he was not yet prepared to take this decided step. 
His mother, whom he dearly loved and reverenced, 
would, he knew, utterly disapprove of his being 
baptized, and he looked forward with horror to the 
certain breach which his open profession of Christ 
would cause between them. He knew that she 
hated what she called the "foreign religion," and 
he felt that it would break her heart to think that 
her devoted son should become a Christian. Thus 
for a long time he hesitated, and kept back the secret 
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Wong Kiett Talk 

of his heart from his mother. But his faith in Christ 

was Hke fire in his bones, and at length he made up 

his mind to tell her that he was a Christian, and had 

decided to be baptized publicly. And now the trial 

came to Wong. His mother, as he had expected, 

received the news with the greatest grief and 

indignation ; with threats and tears and entreaties 

she implored and commanded her son to give up the 

foreign religion, as she called Christianity. She told 

him how she loved him, how his ancestors would 

turn in their graves when they heard it, how she 

had cared for him all these years since his father's 

death, and she conjured him by all that was filial 

and sacred not to disobey her, not to bring down 

her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, but to 

abandon this new-found and new-fangled faith, and 

that should he not do so, he would be the cause of 

her death. Wong, though deeply moved and 

distressed, could not consent to give up his faith 

in Christ. She now exercised her right as a mother 

and kept him in close confinement, hoping thereby 

to induce him to give in to her entreaties, and by 

threats and scolding to shake his determination ; 

but he only answered, " God bless my dear 

mother." At this she became furious ; she heard 

him pray in the little room where he was confined 

a prisoner, " Lord Jesus, bless my dear mother." 

She at once commanded him to cease his praying, 

or using the Name, which she so much hated, the 

Name of Jesus. Wong answered her : " You know, 
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mother, I have always been a filial son to you, and 
have always obeyed you, but in this I cannot obey 
you, I cannot cease to pray, I cannot give up my 
faith in Jesus. He is my Saviour." The mother 
replied: "You distress and disturb me by your 
faith and by your praying, and give them up, I beg 
you." Wong then said : " Mother, I will pray 
silently, I shall not disturb you." " You shall never 
pray in this house again," answered his mother ; 
and if you cannot promise me this, you must leave 
my house." Wong replied : " Mother, I cannot 
promise you this." " Then leave my house at 
once," she said; " I now disown you as my son for 
ever." This was a terrible hour for Wong, but he 
was enabled to stand firm. He left his mother's 
house, and his Christian friend, who had first led 
him to Christ, received him into his own home, 
where no doubt he was taught concerning the faith 
more fully, and was strengthened and built up in his 
Christian life. The fond mother was, however, 
secretly yearning for her son, and longing for 
his return, so at last she sent a message, saying 
that she wished to see him. When he came she 
welcomed him, and asked if he still determined to 
continue to pray to God and to remain a Christian, 
and on answering her in the affirmative, his mother 
replied : " Then you may live with me at home, and 
be a Christian here." The joy of Wong was very 
great, and he could do nothing but praise God for 
the wonderful change in his mother's attitude. 
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There is no evidence, as far as I know, that the 
mother became a Christian, but she never again 
urged her son to forsake the Saviour whom she 
knew he loved. 

Wong now peacefully pursued his calling as a 
landscape painter, and he tenderly cared for his 
mother, and showed himself more than ever a 
filial and obedient son. In a few weeks after this 
great trial of his faith and his reception back into 
his home, he was publicly baptized and took the 
name of Kieu-Taik, or Seeker of Virtue. Not long 
after this he was taken into the employment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for three years 
did good and earnest service as an evangelist, until 
a sharp controversy arose in that Communion as to 
the right Chinese term for " God," and the " Holy 
Spirit." Wong was one of those who could not see 
his way to accept the terms adopted by the 
Methodist Missionaries, and he felt bound con- 
scientiously to retire from their employ, though, in 
doing so, he carried with him the consent and good 
wishes of those from whom he differed. He offered 
himself to the Church Missionary Society, whose 
missionaries had alway used the terms for which 
Wong had contended, and in 1863 a.d. he became 
an agent of the C.M.S. He laboured as a catechist 
faithfully for seven years, gaining the love and 
respect of those with whom he came in contact, 
both native and foreigner, and at the close of these 
seven years he was recommended for ordination to 
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Bishop Alford, and was ordained by him in 1870, 
A.D., the first native clergyman of the Anglican 
Communion in the Fuhkien Province. After his 
ordination, he had charge of one of the churches in 
Foochow City, and very frequently also he made 
long tours in the country helping in the work in 
every way. He was an earnest preacher, an able 
controversialist, and well versed in the literature of 
his country. He could more than hold his own with 
the literati of Foochow City, with whom he fre- 
quently engaged in controversy in the public hall in 
South Street. Hundreds came regularly to hear 
him, and the controversial classes that were carried 
on in the early days of the mission, after the fashion 
of the classes for Roman Catholics held in Dublin 
by the Irish Church Missions, were always crowded 
by attentive and interested listeners. Mr. Wong, 
now ordained, principally conducted these classes 
and discussions, and they could not have been in 
more competent hands. He was deeply acquainted 
with the Confucian learning, and was able also to 
meet and expose the arguments of both Tauists and 
Buddhists with telling power, combined with 
Christian meekness and tact. He was a perfect 
gentleman in his bearing, and a true Christian in 
his character. He carried on his labours in South 
Street Church, Foochow, where he resided, until the 
year 1895, a.d. His lamented death occurred 
from a fall from a ladder, as he was ascending the 
roof of his house to witness the snow, which, like a 
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sheet, had covered the roofs of the entire city, a 
most unusual event in this part of China. He fell 
from the ladder on to hard stones in the court- 
yard, and fractured the back of his skull, death being 
instantaneous. Thus ended the life of the Rev. 
Wong, the seeker after virtue, the first native 
C.M.S. clergyman in Fuhkien. Nor should one 
omit to place on record the faithful Christian wife, 
who shared with him in all his work, his joys, and 
his anxieties, and who owed her early Christian 
training to the Diocesan Girls' School in Hongkong. 
Wong was an earnest Christian, an eloquent 
preacher, and a lovable character. 

" The memory of the Just is blessed." 



Note. — The Chinese term for God, for which Wong had 
contended, was not long afterwards adopted by the M.E. 
Mission. 



Goon. 

By Rev. J. MacGowan, L.M.S., Amoy. 

GOON, or " Silver," was a most simple and 
earnest-minded Christian, and I account it 
one of the privileges of my life that for 
some years I had the honour of working 
together with him in the service of Christ. He 
came from a very poor family and was absolutely 
uneducated. His life up to the time when I first 
became acquainted with him had been one of 
incessant toil. He was a true example of the 
countless labourers of China, who, through patient 
work and splendid endurance, have heroically borne 
the burdens of life. 

One striking feature about Goon was that he was 
an intensely religious man long before he had ever 
heard of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The unseen 
was to him a reality, which in some mysterious way 
touched and dominated the poor struggling life that 
he lived day by day. It is most touching to 
think of the men like him scattered throughout the 
great Empire of China, who are groping through 
darkness for the light, and to whom God has given 
a kind of prophetic sense, that there exists beyond 
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their ken something infinitely more spiritual than 
that which all the idols or the teachings of heathen 
priests can give them. 

The great force filling Goon's spiritual horizon 
was heaven. If you had asked him to define what 
he meant by " Heaven," he would have been at a 
loss to do so. No doubt the visible sky with its sun, 
moon, and stars, and all the wonders which the 
great light flashed into the universe, were mighty 
factors in his thoughts about it. But they by no 
means exhausted all the conceptions that he had 
concerning Heaven. He believed, in a dim and 
misty way, that behind all he saw, there was a 
mysterious Power always working for righteousness. 
Life and death, he believed, were absolutely at its 
disposal. No man could live a moment longer than 
this mysterious Power had decreed, and no child 
could be born into the world apart from its know- 
ledge and creation. The ills of life were all under 
its control, and the wrongs of men with all the 
injustice and cruelty in the world, though tolerated 
for the present, would one day meet with a stern 
reckoning, when this same unseen mysterious Power 
would rise up and manifest itself by executing 
vengeance on all evil-doers, and by making full 
amends to those who had suffered for righteousness 
sake. 

Still his ideas about Heaven were hazy and 
indefinite. It never crystallized into a personality. 
There was-no great heart within it that bled for the 
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creatures it had brought into existence, and it 
never shed any tears over the wars and sorrows 
that mankind were continually condemned to 
endure. Heaven was to him merely a stern force 
that never could be bribed like the idols into 
injustice. Give it time, and it would rectify the 
wrongs that were being perpetrated by evil men and 
would vindicate the characters that had been 
aspersed and maligned. The conception which the 
heathen have of this great unseen force is as near 
that of God as it is possible for people without a 
divine revelation ever to arrive at, and Mr. Goon 
had this conception in an intensified form, which 
modified and dominated his whole life. 

It is believed among the Chinese that Heaven 
may not be worshipped at the random times at 
which the idols may be approached. It is too 
mighty and majestic a power to be treated in any- 
thing but the most profound and reverential manner. 
It is considered that the most appropriate time is 
just at early dawn, whilst the light is struggling 
with the darkness, and before the solemn hush that 
rests upon the wold is broken in upon by the noise 
and passion of mankind. 

It was Goon's custom, therefore, to rise every 
morning while it was still dark, and, standing in the 
open in front of his door, wait with his incense 
sticks in his hands, ready to catch sight of the first 
streak of light that gave the faintest tinge of colour 
to the Eastern sky. He would then, in the very 
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sight of Heaven, with nothing to interpose between 
him and it, let the fragrance from his lighted 
incense gradually ascend, whilst with clasped and 
uplifted hands he poured forth his desires to the 
great Unseen. 

Years had gone by, but with untiring perseverance 
he had stood every morning, summer or winter, in 
his accustomed place, and with unswerving faith had 
offered up his daily prayers. He had never been 
conscious that any of these had ever been in any 
spedial manner answered. His great concern was 
that he should stand right with Heaven, and that he 
should never incur its anger and so come within the 
lash of its vengeance. But at last a day came when 
the homage of years was to be acknowledged, and 
the God whom, without knowing Him he had wor- 
shipped, was to appear to Him as his loving Father 
and Saviour in Christ Jesus. He was standing in 
his usual place outside his open door, with the 
ascetic look that always rested on his face. The 
first of the sun's golden rays, unsullied by the touch 
of earth, had begun to flash through the village, and 
the leaves of the great banyan, that stood like a 
sentinel at its entrance, trembled under their touch. 
The scene was one of exquisite beauty, and har- 
monised well with the worshipping figure that stood 
unconscious of it all, as the sunbeams played around 
the place where he stood. 

All at once the sound of footsteps was heard 
sending their echoes through the street of the 
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village. They were those of a passing stranger, who 
was hurrying on his way to some place beyond, with 
no sense that he was a messenger from Heaven, to 
speak the words of a great revelation to the wor- 
shipping figure that was reverently offering up his 
devotion to it. 

Stopping suddenly in front of Goon, he said to 
him, " The worship you are performing now is of no 
manner of use, and there is no sense in your going 
on with it." Goon dropped his hands which were 
raised in the very act of adoration to Heaven, and 
with a look of wonder on his face, he anxiously 
asked him what he meant. The man replied "The 
other day I entered into a church in Amoy, 
and I listened to the preacher, who was discoursing 
about his religion. He said that men ought to 
worship God, who is the Father of all mankind both 
Chinese and foreigners, for only He can protect 
men and deliver them when they pray to Him. 
Now, I should advise you to stop this worship and 
to do as the preacher directed, and address your- 
self to God. But I have no time to say anything 
more as I am in a hurry, and, besides, I don't really 
understand much of the matter. If you want to 
know more about it, I would advise you to go to the 
nearest church and make inquiries for yourself." 

With these words the man rushed on down the 
narrow street, where the sunbeams were darting 
hither and thither, as though joy were filling their 
hearts, and then on under the boughs of the great 
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banyan, whose great wilderness of foliage was 
touched into beauty by the glory of the rising sun, 
and then on till he was lost in the windings of the 
road. Goon still stood dazed and perplexed at the 
words of this stranger, who had flashed in upon his 
life, with thoughts that he had never heard suggested 
by any other human being. 

He was of too religious a nature to allow the 
matter simply to be dropped. He must try and dis- 
cover whether what the man said was true, and 
whether there really was a God more personal than 
Heaven, who cared for men and was prepared to 
protect them. 

Next morning, long before daylight, he had risen 
and cooked his morning meal and started, while the 
dim shadows of night still rested upon the earth, 
for the Christian church that lay a few miles away 
from his home. He was determined to investigate 
for himself and see whether there was any truth in 
the statements made by the stranger yesterday who 
had flashed in and out of his life so mysteriously. 

It happened that it was a Sunday on which he 
made the journey by which his life was to be com- 
pletely changed. This was very fortunate, for he 
would be able to meet with the Christians and see 
the kind of worship they engaged in and spend the 
day with them, hearing from their own lips of the 
faith in which they believed. 

He was greatly amazed at everything that he saw. 
The men and women were so kind and thoughtful 
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of each other, and though a perfect stranger to 
them, they received him as though he had been one 
of their own relatives and was a member of their 
own clan. Finding him anxious to know about 
God, the men gathered about him and gave him the 
experiences of their own lives. They were farmers 
like himself, and had been accustomed to the 
struggles through which he had passed, and they 
told him what comfort they had received by the 
thought of God as their loving Father mingling in 
their lives and providing for all their needs. 

When the morning service was over, Goon was 
preparing to return home, but the Christians would 
not hear of that. They told him that there was to 
be another meeting in the afternoon and that he 
must certainly attend; and when he spoke about 
dinner, they gave him a pressing invitation to join 
them in the common meal in which they all partook 
on the Sundays. 

Goon was deeply impressed by all that he saw and 
heard, and on this eventful day, as he walked home, 
his mind was in whirl, he could not see his way to 
at once give up his own ideas of religion, but cer- 
tainly a glimpse had been given him into the new 
faith, that was most attractive and that seemed to 
hold out a promise of greater comfort to his heart 
than he had ever yet received either from the wor- 
ship of the idols or of Heaven. 

Next Sunday, and for several successive weeks, he 
attended the services at the church, and gradually 
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he became more and more convinced that the 
Christian faith was the only thing that could really 
comfort his heart. At last he made up his mind to 
cast in his lot with the Christians, and to worship 
the one living and true God, and Jesus Christ his 
only begotten Son. 

Before breaking with his old faith he determined 
to take one final step, in order that he might be quite 
assured that what he was going to do would not be 
something that he might regret by and by. He 
determined to ask the advice of the old family idol, 
that he and his friends had worshipped for so many 
years. It ought to know what was best for him to 
do, and surely its interest in the home, where it had 
been worshipped by more than one generation of 
people, would lead it to give a generous and 
impartial advice. Standing reverently in front of 
the god he said, " I am here now to tell you of an 
important decision I have recently come to. I have 
become a disciple of the Lord Jesus, and I am going 
to give up my worship of you. I think it only right 
that I should let you know this. You have been 
kind to me in the past, and I would not have you 
think that I am ungrateful to you for the mercies 
you have bestowed upon me. What I want to ask 
you now is, do you think I am wise in giving you up 
and becoming a Christian ? " He then threw up the 
divining rods into the air, and as they clattered to the 
ground he saw that the answer they gave was 
" Yes." 
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His mind was at once relieved, for he saw that 
the god approved of the step he was going to take, 
but in order to be quite certain that there was no 
mistake, he again addressed the idol, " You have 
just told me that you think I ought to worship God 
rather than you. Now I am exceedingly anxious 
there should be no mistake in the matter. Are you 
quite certain that you fully understand what I have 
been saying to you ? What I mean is, that from to- 
day I am going to give up my worship of you. I 
am never going to burn incense to you, or burn 
paper money to bribe you, or make any offering of 
food on your birthday. I am going to worship God 
only. Do you approve of this, and do you think I 
am doing right in coming to this determination ? " 

Once more the rods were tossed into the air, and 
as they lay quivering on the ground. Goon saw to his 
delight the same answer, "Yes," was written on 
them both. Once more standing erect before the 
god, Goon, bowing reverently before it, thanked it 
for the kindness of years and bade it a final fare- 
well. 

This incident proves that at that time when he 
had fairly decided to break with idolatry, he was 
still in the twilight. He was not long, however, in 
emerging from that, and with the intensely religious 
character of his mind, he soon threw aside all doubt 
as to the power of the idols, and became a most 
earnest and zealous follower of Christ. So charmed 
was he with Jesus as his Saviour thai he seemed 
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imbued with a perfect passion for preaching the 
Gospel. 

After he had been tested for a considerable time 
he was received into the Church, and before long 
he was employed as a colporteur by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and finally he became a 
settled preacher in one of the churches that he had 
been the means of establishing. 

For many years he carried on a most successful 
work in one particular district, where his tall, slim 
figure became a well-known and conspicuous one 
in the numerous villages that were scattered over 
it. Miscellaneous work amongst the farming popu- 
lation was one that he entered into with heart and 
soul, but he had an administrative turn of mind, and 
he always planned to gather up the result of his 
labours by opening up new stations, where the men 
and women who had been influenced by his teach- 
ing could assemble for regular worship. It was 
only in this way, he felt, that the good seed that 
he had sown in men's hearts could be preserved 
from loss. The result was that quite a number of 
new little churches appeared in various directions 
over the extensive plain, and to-day at least five of 
these are developing into fairly strong causes. 

There was a magnetism about this illiterate man 
that brought all classes under his spell, and that 
roused them to enthusiasm for spreading the Gospel. 
One could not remain an indifferent spectator when 
Goon was near by. His genuineness and sincerity 
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were so thorough that they touched all to whom he 
appealed. He died in harness deeply regretted by 
all who knew him, and most of all by me, who knew 
him most intimately, and to whom all his schemes 
for the advancement of Christ's Kingdom, and all 
his labours for Christ, were known as they were to 
few others. 
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W^ong Yak-ch'o. 

By Wong Kok Shan, Shanghai. 

ONE of the greatest needs for the evangeliza- 
tion of China, is the infusion of an intense 
missionary spirit among the Chinese 
Christians. The missionary propaganda 
may well be at first organized and conducted by 
foreign missionaries, but it is to be ultimately 
accomplished by the Chinese themselves. It is, 
therefore, important that a strong wave of mission- 
ary enthusiasm should surge through the whole 
native church, and that many be inspired by this 
spirit to join the ministry and consecrate their 
whole lives to God's work in the regeneration of 
China. While praying for more labourers in this 
wide field of China, we can review with thankful- 
ness and rejoicing, the number of noble workers 
which the native Church has already produced, 
whose work will have an undying effect on the 
future progress of this missionary enterprise. It is 
the study of the lives of these noble workers and of 
their achievements, that stimulates us to increased 
zeal and activity ; and it is for this purpose that we 
present to our readers the memoirs of a noted 
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pastor in Hongkong, the late Rev. Wong Yuk-ch'o, 
who laboured faithfully and successfully for the 
cause of Christianity and for the good of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The subject of this sketch was born November 
25th, 1843, in the district of Tung Kwun, Kwang 
Tung Province. His father, who is still living at a 
very advanced age, is one of the earliest Christian 
converts in South China. These were the days of 
" eye-gouging " calumnies against the foreign 
missionaries, and many were the persecutions which 
they, father and son, had to suffer. It was, 
probably, these very persecutions, which stamped on 
his mind so deeply the deplorable ignorance of the 
people, and which urged him to put forth his best 
efforts for their enlightenment. He was put into 
the Rhenish Mission School in Tung Kwun, where 
at first he showed a great disinclination to learning ; 
indeed, he was so indifferent to his education that 
his father almost despaired of making a man of him. 
But suddenlv one day he "saw the light," and 
became completely transformed. He applied him- 
self so assiduously to his studies and made such 
remarkable progress, that in a year he not only made 
good his lost opportunities, but even outstripped his 
fellow-students, to the great surprise of his teacher 
and the intense gratification of his father. 

In 1866 Wong Yuk-ch'o was sent by Pastor (after- 
wards Dr.) Faber to Fu-mun to preach. The follow- 
ing year he married; but, according to Chinese 
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custom, his wife remained with his father and 
mother in the city of Tung-kun. In 1870 reports 
were circulated in Tung-kun that Wong's father — 
himself a preacher — was using medicinal powder to 
delude women into entering the church. One day a 
messenger rushed into the little chapel in Fu-mun 
with the startling news that there had been a riot in 
Tung-kun, but that whether Wong Yuk-ch'o's people 
were dead or alive he could not tell. Wong 
Yuk-ch'o set out immediately for Tung-kun. When 
he reached the city, the first sight that met his eyes 
was the ruins of the chapel where his father lived 
and preached. On the ruined walls were hung his 
mother's, wife's, and sister's clothes. He could not 
find his people there, nor hear what had become of 
them, so he returned to Canton. There he learned 
that they had gone on to Fu-mun, after passing 
through great perils, and being wondrously 
delivered. 

His eldest daughter was then a baby of six 
months, and when the chapel was attacked, the baby 
was snatched up by one of the rioters, whose inten- 
tion was to dash her that moment in pieces on the 
ground. Instead of crying at his rude handling, the 
innocent babe laughed in his face, and a man stand- 
ing near remarked to the would-be murderer : " How 
can you be so hard-hearted as to kill a laughing 
child like that ? You had better give her to me ! " 
This man was secretly a friend of the preacher, by 
whom he had been helped in time of sickness. He 
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not only thus rescued the child from instant death, 
but contrived to give her back to her mother, and 
helped them all to escape to Canton, and thence to 
Fu-mun. 

The baby saved from death that day is now the 
head teacher in the L. M. S. Training Home for 
Girls at Hongkong, and has done many years of 
faithful work for the Master. In 1873 Pastor Wong 
was moved to Hongkong on account of his health, 
and, in 1884, being generously given up by the 
Rhenish Mission to the urgent call of the " To-tsai " 
— the L. M. S. Independent Church in Hongkong — 
he was ordained as pastor of that Church, which 
post he held most faithfully for seventeen years. 
Only those who knew both pastor and people know 
what it meant to be the pastor of such a church. 

In the midst of his multifarious duties he found 
time to train up four promising youths for evangel- 
istic work — a scheme initiated by him — these young 
men being entirely supported by private subscrip- 
tions. But the result was, unfortunately not as suc- 
cessful as his labours deserved. He was most 
indefatigable in preaching the Gospel to the people ; 
scarcely a day passed but found him preaching here 
or there, in the hospitals, in the schools, in the 
prisons, or other public places, morning or evening, 
day or night, week-days or Sundays. For him there 
was no rest ; inertia was intolerable to him ; his 
spirit was ever active, his mind ever resourceful. 
He also devoted very great attention to caring for 
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the poor in the church. For this purpose he 
started a rattan furniture store where suitable 
employment could be given to the poor Christians. 
Like most enterprises combining charity with 
business, it, however, did not prove a financial 
success, and, after struggling for a time, it had to be 
closed. But the idea was an excellent one. 

His labours were not merely confined to the 
Church, for he identified himself with any good 
cause for the elevation and betterment of mankind. 
He was a staunch advocate of the anti-opium move- 
ment, to which he contributed most valuable 
services. He was in the best sense a thoroughly 
public-spirited man. In the great plague scare in 
Hongkong of 1894, when business was for a time 
practically suspended, and a small number of 
residents, Chinese and foreigners, threw themselves 
heart and soul into the task of aiding and saving the 
plague-stricken, Pastor Wong, by proving himself a 
hero, was the cause of heroism in others. He was 
daily by the side of the sick and dying, and was, 
besides, indefatigable in collecting and supplying 
information concerning plague epidemics in Europe 
and Asia. He wrote and caused to be widely dis- 
tributed a precautionary handbill on the subject of 
ventilation, sanitation and food, in which sound 
advice as to cleanliness, air, light, and eating, was 
followed by words enjoining trust in God and also 
by a prayer for protection and deliverance from the 
scourge. The most recent public acknowledgment 
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of his services to the Chinese community of Hong- 
kong was in connection with the proposed water- 
meters, when the advocates of the " Rider-main 
system " tendered, through their representatives, a 
vote of thanks to Rev. Mr. Wong for his strenuous 
efforts in behalf of a large number of poor residents, 
who would, it was feared, be affected adversely by 
the introduction of water meters. 

Another time of fearful anxiety and strain, which 
told on him permanently, was the Boxer rebellion 
of 1900 A.D. For his own sons, for the sons of 
others near to him, for the sons of his people, and 
for his beloved country, he suffered long and cruel 
suspense, and he prayed in an agony day after day. 
He looked more than ever like a prophet of olden 
days — a veritable Elijah in Chinese form and dress. 
He was never the same man again ; he aged visibly 
from that time, and probably the heart weakness, of 
which we only knew when he was slipping away 
from us, dated from those days. 

A very remarkable dream which was sent to him 
before there was any hint of trouble in the north, 
and of which he wrote to his eldest son in Tientsin, 
was the means of saving the lives of several of the 
family. 

Next to the suspense about his own sons was the 
burden of anxiety for others. Fathers, whose sons 
had gone North with his, would come and sit at his 
door asking for news, and remain there weeping 
when day after day none came. His heart was 
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wrung for them and for his country, whose shame 
and degradation he felt keenly. I shall never forget 
his prayers for her, nor for those of whom no word 
came for so long. 

During the last year of his full ministry in the 
To-tsai church, Pastor Wong was especially earnest 
and faithful in all his preaching and pastoral work ; 
and he might, with perfect truth, have used Paul's 
words to the Ephesian elders in describing his own 
ministry. He laboured, indeed, night and day with 
tears, and shrank not from declaring unto them the 
whole counsel of God. 

His more serious and sustained literary efforts in 
the cause of Christian enlightenment and reform are 
appreciated by a wider public in the Empire of 
China, and may be reckoned among the forces that 
are to bring in the new heaven and new earth, 
"wherein dwelleth righteousness." Among his 
literary productions are the following notable ones. 
He wrote an exhaustive disquisition on Chinese 
Ancestral Worship, a theme ever fruitful of dis- 
cussion. His essay was published, together with 
other contributions on the same subject, in a book 
known as " The Solution of Doubts." He wrote 
a reply to Ku Hungming's famous " Defensio 
Populi " ; he critically reviewed and refuted the 
essay on " Religions " written by Liong Guong 
Eu, the representative from the Chinese Govern- 
ment at the World's Fair held in Chicago 
in 1893, and presented by him before the 
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International Congress of Religions, which was held 
there at the same time. The paper was a compara- 
tive discussion of the three great religions, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Christianity, wherein 
incorrect representations of, and disparaging 
criticism on the Christian religion were made, 
which could not but mislead the mind of the official 
class towards Christianity. Of his numerous tracts 
and pamphlets, notice may be made of the letters 
addressed to Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang and other high 
personages on the critical situation of China, urging 
that Christianity only can supply the remedy. 
During his last years, the " New System of Chinese 
Character Writing," invented by him, was his 
absorbing hobby. By his system, the writing of 
Chinese characters, reduced to the phonetic method, 
is greatly simplified, which enables a man of ordinary 
intelligence to master the language in a very short 
time. His contention was that language, which is 
only the vehicle of thought, should be made as 
simple and as easy to acquire as possible ; that if the 
people had an easy and simple method of learning 
to read and write, there would be a wide and rapid 
diffusion of knowledge throughout the country, 
leading to the prosperity and strength of the nation. 
His death at the age of sixty was widely and 
unfeignedly lamented. His personal friends, Chinese 
and non-Chinese, comprised a large circle, for he 
was, in apostolic phrase, a " helper of many." 
Richly endowed with varied gifts, Pastor Wong was 
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a striking example of that rare combination — a 
genuine student and a thorough-going man of affairs. 
In him sagacity and foresight were united with quiet 
persistency of endeavour. He was a man of pro- 
phetic vision and lived for the future. Ambitious of 
doing the greatest amount of good to his fellow- 
countrymen, he was a man of self denial and of great 
determination, subordinating his private interests to 
the public weal, and fearless of criticism when he 
knew his duty. Of him, it may truly be said, that 
he gave his whole life to God and God's work. 
Wide sympathy and friendly helpfulness endeared 
him to a large number of persons who, though not 
belonging to Christian churches, discerned in this 
Christian Minister the trustworthy counsellor and 
safe guide. As a man he possessed sterling qualities 
and lived an austere and irreproachable life. As a 
Christian minister, he displayed rare ability, faithful- 
ness, devotion, and zeal. 

From the study of his career and character, let us 
derive fresh devotion to the work of Christ, to which 
our lives should be consecrated. It is on native 
clergymen of Wong Yuk-ch'o's type, that the ultimate 
evangelization and regeneration of China must 
depend. 
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By Rev. P. W. Pitcher, A.R.C., Amoy, 

FORTY years in the ministry is an event 
worthy of commemoration in any parish. 
While in the homeland such occasions may 
not attract unusual attention, from the fact 
of their more frequent occurrence, it becomes a 
different matter in a land like China, where, up to 
the present time, such an event has been entirely 
unknown. The first Chinaman to have this dis- 
tinguished honour, so far as we have been able to 
discover, is the subject of this sketch, the Rev. lap 
Han-cheong, of the American Reformed Church 
Mission, Amoy. The completion of his forty years 
in the ministry, was appropriately celebrated at Sio- 
Khe, where his present pastorate is located on May 
6th, 1903, A.D. This was a notable occasion from 
many points of view. In the first place, not a vast 
number of those who have chosen the sacred calling, 
in any country, spend forty years in active, un- 
interrupted pastoral service. That one of the sons 
of the East has achieved it, is something more than 
the ordinary. He, at least, has the honour of being 
the first in all China to occupy such a position. In 
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the second place, he stands among the very first in 
this great Empire, of those who have been inducted 
into the office of the ministry of God's Word, among 
the Reformed Communions. For he, and the Rev. 
Lo Tau, of the Sin-koe-a Church, Amoy (who died 
a score of years ago), were both installed the same 
day, viz., March i8th, 1864, a.d. We have been 
unable to discover any native pastorate in China 
that antedates his. If this then be true, he stands 
in both positions a unique personage in Chinese 
Church history. Our Mission recognized the 
occasion, not only by delegating its president to 
represent it at the time, but by presenting Rev. lap 
with two testimonials of its appreciation and affec- 
tion. The first consisted of four silk scrolls, illustra- 
tive of the universality of the esteem, that not only 
our Mission, but all other Missions in this region, 
bear towards this truly good man. Each banner 
was about seven feet long, and made of crimson and 
blue silk, which, with the inscriptions of well- 
merited praise, produced a very pleasing and 
harmonious effect. 

The second testimonial was of a different type. 
To enable the reader to better understand its nature, 
let me refer to an action of our last Synod, that met 
here in March, 1903 a.d. At that time it was pro- 
posed that Pastor lap's forty years in the ministry 
should be honoured and commemorated by founding 
a " lap Memorial Fund," the interest of which 
should be used by the Domestic Missionary Society 
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of Amoy, for the propagation of the Gospel in this 
region, and at the same time, in this very way, to 
perpetuate the name of this venerable and venerated 
servant of God, for all time among the churches of 
the Amoy district. This was unanimously adopted, 
and the individual members of our Mission heartily 
endorsed it by a gift of several hundred dollars. 

lap Han-cheang made his entrance into this world 
in Amoy on the 29th of March, 183a A.D. He was 
the only child of his parents, whose ancestral home 
was in the village of Ai-a-Koe, about forty miles 
north of the port. His school-days were few 
indeed, for those happy hours were numbered in 
just one year and a half. His father being a lumber 
merchant, young lap was set early at work in the 
shop, just as most Chinese boys are, to help the 
family exchequer. It so happened, to use a common 
expression, that this shop was next door to the 
house, which the Rev. Dr. Talmage occupied when 
he began his missionary career in Amoy. The 
chapel also where Dr. Talmage and the native 
preachers were wont to tell the "old, old story" 
was in close proximity. The boy's curiosity often 
led him to the place, both to hear and see the 
strange man from across the seas. In this way he 
was brought in touch with the "glad tidings," — 
the best news that ever came to this world. New 
impressions began to be made early upon the lad. 
Though the message he heard, almost daily, in the 
chapel was all very bewildering, and absolutely con- 
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trary to that which he had been taught to believe 
and reverence, yet he could not shake off the feeling 
that it was the truth. At the same time, he well 
knew that his father would bitterly oppose any step 
he might contemplate taking in regard to accept- 
ing it. 

Early in the fifties, the " Little Knife Insurrec- 
tion " wrought havoc in and about Amoy. lap's 
father was among the number who suffered heavily 
from its devastation. His property was either 
destroyed or confiscated by the rebels. Being 
rendered homeless and penniless, the family were 
allowed by Dr. Talmage to take refuge in the lower 
part of his house. In this way lap was brought 
into still closer touch with Christianity, and with 
that man of God, who had been sent to China to 
proclaim it. The relationship thus formed, resulted 
not only in the conversion of the lad, but also of the 
whole lap household. 

Young lap was the first to take his stand for 
Christ. His new found joy gave him supreme 
happiness. The loss of home was in the moment of 
his joy forgotten. His newfound eternal possessions 
more than compensated for the loss of his worldly 
goods. We will not stop to dwell on the opposition 
he at first received from his father, nor how he over- 
came it, and finally succeeding in winning both his 
father and mother to the Gospel, nor what his joy 
must have been, when he witnessed them both 
uniting, by confession of faith in the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, with the Tek-chin-Ka ("Foot of the 
Bamboos ") Church in Amoy, a short time after his 
own baptism. 

Soon after his own conversion, he was conscious 
of a call from God to devote his life to the ministry. 
But like so many others he silenced it by arguing, 
and by endeavouring to make himself believe that 
he could be just as useful a Christian in business as 
in the ministry. His Master again led him, and 
made his path very plain. For when he was 
twenty-eight years old, he was laid very low with a 
serious illness. For months his life was despaired 
of. In it all he saw the finger of God pointing him 
to the way in which he could best serve Him. The 
call, therefore, which he had heard and heeded not, 
he now resolved, if God spared his life, to obey. 

Three years of preparation followed, part of the 
time being spent in the theological seminary, and 
part out in the field in active service. At the age of 
thirty-one he received and accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the Tek-chin-Ka Church, around whose 
doors he had played in his youth, and where as a 
young man, he had given his heart and his life to his 
Saviour. He always felt very keenly the poor 
preparation he had received. But in some way God 
made it up to him. By diligent application, and by 
much prayer, he became a fairly well-educated man, 
and, above all, a man richly endowed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power. As an expounder of the 
Word, he had no peer among the native brethren ; 
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as a leader and organiser, he was unsurpassed, and 
as a pioneer and itinerant he was unequalled. 

Mr. lap received the call to this church in 1863, 
and at first declined it. He felt that he was not 
fitted for so high an office in the church. Dr. 
Carstairs Douglas, his staunch friend and adviser, 
urged him to consider it a confirmation of that call, 
which he had already received from above. This 
he finally consented to do, with the stipulation that 
he should be allowed another year of study. This 
was granted, and as we have already seen, his 
ordination took place on March i8th, 1864 a.d. He 
served this church eighteen years, travelling far and 
wide throughout the surrounding district, seeking 
to plant the standard of the Cross everywhere. 

In 1883 he received and accepted a call to the 
Sio-ke Church, located in a much wider field, sixty 
miles south-west of Amoy. He proved even more 
successful in this parish than in his former one. 
From one organization it has grown to four ; from 
four church buildings to twelve ; from a membership 
of one hundred and twenty-one, to three hundred 
and thirty-two, not taking into account the hundreds 
of inquirers and adherents, or that blessed company, 
who have passed over from the Church militant to 
the Church triumphant. For over twenty years he 
has served this church well, and when still at the 
age of threescore years and ten, he seemed as hearty 
and vigorous as he did at sixty. What a happy 
retrospect his must have been as he looked back over 
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this wide sweep of forty years in the ministry. 
What changes ! What advances ! Forty years ago 
there were just two Church organizations in this 
whole region, but no native pastors, while the 
Church membership was in the smaller hundreds. 
To-day there are at least eighty Church organiza- 
tions, fifty-three of which are self-supporting. There 
are thirty-eight pastors, and some two hundred and 
fifty other native assistants, connected with the three 
Missions at work, i.e., the E.P.M., A.R.C., and 
L.M.S. There are more than six thousand Com- 
municants, over three thousand baptised children — 
China's hope — and probably a total of ten or fifteen 
thousand adherents. 

The most striking feature, however, of all this work 
is that of self-support. It began along those lines, 
and it continues to-day along those lines, and so we 
trust it will continue. 

In addition to the above, we should not forget to 
mention the seven mission hospitals, the theological 
schools, the boarding-schools for boys, girls, and 
women, the parochial and the primary schools — the 
total number being something like 150 — placed so 
far as possible in the commanding positions of this 
region. 

All this, and much more, is the happy retrospect of 
this venerable pastor. But across his path not only 
the sunlight plays ; deep, heavy shadows also have 
darkened the way. Besides the bitter disappoint- 
ments and failures, which come to all alike, three 
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sons and two daughters, " young men and women of 
promise," were taken in the bloom of their young 
manhood and womanhood. And, then, in iSgg, 
came the severest trial of all, when he had to part 
with the companion and sharer in all the joys and 
troubles of his life's work. Mrs. lap was a rare 
Christian woman, very refined, educated, and 
exceedingly active in all church work. She was 
very highly esteemed by all, and it was often said, 
that her home was the most home-like native 
Christian home in the whole district. In China it 
is the custom to build " memorial archways " along 
the highways, to commemorate the merits and 
virtues of the illustrious dead. Such monuments, 
however, serve for a time only. They soon decay 
and perish. Their inscriptions fade, their beauty 
soon departs. But Pastor lap and his wife have a 
memorial more lasting than these, — an eternal, never- 
perishing testimonial, namely, the churches in the 
Sio-Ke Valley. Time does not mar this memorial ; 
it does not grow old and crumble away; its beauty 
abides new and fresh upon time's great highway, 
and sheds its fragrance around the throne of God. 
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A FEW years before his death in 1893, several 
of the senior missionaries in Foochow 
requested Hu long Mi to put into writing 
some account of his long and interesting 
life. He was at first unwilling to do so, but when 
he was persuaded that the account of his life would 
prove of service to others, he wrote a story full of 
interest and detail, from which the following short 
sketch has been taken. 

" I, Hu long Mi, was born in the year of our Lord 
1837, at long-tau, in the Ming District, in the Pre- 
fecture of Foochow. My grandfather was a fortune 
teller, soothsayer, and astrologer of wide reputation. 
My father did not wish to follow his father's 
business, preferring a military life. He became an 
officer, and commanded a force, whose business it 
was to patrol the streets at night and keep order. 
Although the fortune of the house was very fair, he 
always dressed in plain cotton garments, and thus 
won the sobriquet ' Pank-ie,' or ' Officer Plain- 
clothes.' When peace was established after the 
Tai-ping rebellion, he was made an ' Officer of the 
Fifth Rank.' 
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" My mother, whose maiden name was Ho, was 
familiarly called ' Mother plain-clothes.' She was 
hospitable to neighbours and relations, ever glad to 
minister help and succour to the poor and desolate. 
Of us children there were seven brothers and two 
sisters. I, long-Mi (named by my parents ' Ciong,' 
or ' a fountain '), was the second son. 

"Through grace unspeakable, my elder and 
younger brother, with myself, were, in 1869 A.D., 
ordained by Bishop Kingsley to deacons' orders. I, 
with my parents and others, had been baptized on 
the seventeenth day of the third month 1858 a^d. 
My brothers and sisters were all baptized with their 
families. 

" During the Tai-ping rebellion, flights from place 
to place reduced our property until the family 
became poor. At this time I was in my seventeenth 
year. For a while I stopped study, my father 
requiring me to attend the wine-shop of my step- 
brother, in order to watch and guard his conduct. 

"This was the first of my leaving home. I 
encountered great dangers and temptations. At the 
shop I acquired a taste for wine, but fortunately 
did not become addicted to it. My step-brother 
was frequently out all night. He and his companions 
tried to tempt me to join them, but I refused. My 
teacher had a friend whose mother died. My father 
ordered me to go to the friend's house to condole 
with the family and pay reverence to the deceased. 
They were glad to see me, and invited me to a game 
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of cards to relieve the tedium of mourning. From 
noon till night I won every game. All the company 
in turn lost, I alone won. All were surprised, but 
I was alarmed. I never played again. From 
childhood I had often heard the proverb : 

" Learn to gamble, you may be three years rich ; 
Afterwards losing, off go your blouse and trousers." 

I feared poverty, and determined never again to 
gamble. 

" One time a cousin in our house was very 
desirous of drawing a lottery prize. She brought 
many idols to the house, and night after night con- 
sulted them through those by whom the spirit of 
the idol was supposed to communicate ; and she 
called dream interpreters to her aid, and diviners 
with forked twigs (Chinese planchette), and sought 
by bamboo slips shaken before the images, an answer 
from the gods. Withal she drew no prize. I saw 
that our friends were disappointed and troubled. I 
went myself before the image of the Goddess of 
Mercy, whom I was always fond of worshipping, and 
reached my hands to the bamboo urn, within which 
were thirty-six slips with characters engraved there- 
on. I revolved the bamboo slips, then drew one 
forth and said to my cousin, ' Take this and win.' 
No one credited me. Some said, ' Presumptuous ! 
You have burned no incense, offered no propitiatory 
sacrifices, only with your hands extracted the 
bamboo.' I returned the bamboo, and a second 
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time revolved the urn^ and again drew forth the 
same charactered slip; likewise a third time. All 
regarded it as strange, but had no faith in it. I 
essayed the character drawn, and gained a consider- 
able prize. In my mind I determined not to repeat 
the experiment. The prize-money I spent buying 
good incense, flowers, candles, and food, which I 
presented to the Goddess of Mercy, I was then 
about eighteen years of age," 

At his father's request Hu then assisted in an 
opium shop for about six months, 

" I was not happy. Each day seemed like a 
year, I longed for the end, remembering the 
proverb : 

" ' Better unsullied to famish, than with impunity 
to be full fed,' 

" I was about six months at the place, but never 
touched opium, I then returned home to study and 
practise drawing. After a year I opened a picture 
shop. My drawings were like crows' tracks, with 
dashes of red for flowers that were like nothing 
known. Still, oddly enough, there were people to 
buy, and I made money, 

" A company of young men, a hundred or more, 
soon began to make my shop a rendezvous. They 
wanted me to join their company. Sin was like a 
river — danger everywhere I looked or walked, Satan 
used many baits to catch me. I knew, after 
embracing the Christian faith, that I had escaped 
out of many temptations, because the Spirit of God 
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had early been with me. He had outstretched His 
saving arm to assist me out of all pitfalls. Had it 
not been so, I should have entered the dark region 
ere ever I heard the Gospel preached. I know 
truly that from before my entrance into the world, 
the grace of God has protected me, even to the pre- 
sent. 

" Praise to Jehovah for the evidence that, from 
ancient times, He has cared tenderly for our 
China ! 

" A few words about my habits and disposition in 
youth. I was inclined to be quiet and meditative. 
I seldom spoke. People considered me rather 
stupid. I studied the Buddhist classics. It was a 
pleasure to me to resort to hill-tops and shady 
retreats to contemplate the works of Nature. I 
loved to think about the heavenly mansion. This 
was before I learned Christian doctrine. Buddhists 
and Tanists teach of heaven, but differently from 
Christians. I thought much about the elixir of 
immortality, for which men seek the herbs in holy 
mountains. I worshipped heaven and earth, Buddha, 
and many gods. People called me very devout. 
Nevertheless my heart was perturbed beyond 
expression. I was greatly afraid of devils, and 
troubled about spirits. I dwelt upon the thought, 
' In a little while my parents will die ; I shall die ; 
we shall be buried in the ground at the foot of the 
hill, our bodies given to worms, our spirits perhaps 
become the associate of hawks ! ' This was very 
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distressing to contemplate, yet inevitable. Day and 
night, in secret, I shed tears. At night, wherever I 
went, I feared evil spirits. 

" Then I heard some say that there was a way to 
escape these terrors and death itself. One must 
strictly observe forty-nine consecutive days without 
once failing. During that time he must remain in 
a secluded place, discard all business, keep the mind 
quiet, think of nothing. I was very desirous to learn 
more of these doctrines. There was no one to teach 
me. No books could I find to make the subject 
clear. I went into the city to the temple and prayed 
to Siang Huong, the idol : ' Show me this living 
immortality ! Where is it, that I may attain to it ? ' 
Then I made salutations and shook the urn of lots, 
and drew forth the number one. A good omen. 

" Again, I heard that in a Tauist temple on the 
Black Rock Hill (Foochow),was one ' Dragon-king, 
Heavenly-prince,' (an idol with three eyes). ' He,' I 
thought, ' must know the way to heaven. I will 
beseech him to guide me.' Again I rose early, 
bathed, changed my apparel, sought the temple, and 
supplicated the idol : ' Lead me with you to the 
heavenly mansion.' Thus I implored from early 
morn till noon without ceasing, but saw not the 
least sign, heard not the least sound in response. 
There was no help. Grieved and perplexed I 
returned home. I went to the ' Great-king ' in our 
neighbourhood, and worshipped frequently. I 
attended upon him on his birthday, changed his 
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clothes, and spread feasts before him. I employed 
many methods, but all were ineffectual to attain 
what I desired. My mind was distracted. Several 
times I was very ill, in delirium, seeing nothing but 
spirits about me. 

" Thus I grew up to manhood. My parents were 
greatly concerned about me. They went every- 
where consulting idols. For my benefit they had 
performed the ceremony of ' passing through the 
door '* and were in incalculable trouble and expense 
on my account ? Up to sixteen years of age I was 
put under the care of the ' Mother ' Goddess, after 
that of other gods. 

" One day, when convalescent, I sat upstairs 
alone, depressed in spirit, my head on my hands, 
musing. My eyes chanced to rest on my father's 
bookcase. A sudden inspiration seized me. Here 
may be the book which will teach me how to keep 
the forty-nine days and how to procure the elixir o 
life. My glance passed hastily over the books which 
I had read, and rested upon a lot which I had not 
read. They were volumes of the Old and New 
Testaments. My father had obtained them from 
Rev, Mr. Maclay, who preached in the neighbour- 
hood. The first that I opened was the New Testa- 
ment. Eagerly I scanned its pages. Alas ! I could 
not read understandingly a word. (It was in col- 
loquial character). Turning over leaf after leaf, one 
name alone was conspicuous on every page, and 

* See Doolittle's " Social Life of the Chinese." 
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nothing else could I see but the name la-su, la-su, 
(Jesus, Jesus). 

" I was disappointed and angry ; and in a sudden 
passion of rage I tore the book to pieces, threw the 
fragments on the iloor, and wished for some sharp 
implement by which I might expunge the hated 
name la-su, which stated at me from the mutilated 
pages. Alas ! I was blind and ignorant. My con- 
ception is that the cause was Satan dwelling within 
me. Therefore, at that time, if I but heard or saw 
the name of Jesus without cause or reason immedi- 
ately I loathed, rejected, feared, and hated Him. 
But, verily, the merciful, compassionate, humanely- 
loving Saviour, the Lord Jesus, came early to save 
me, to comfort, to guide me." 

About this time Hu's elder brother came home 
from some military operations, and Hu then heard 
for the first time that his brother was attending a 
Christian place of worship. 

" I was astounded. Truly the statement was a 
fact. I saw my brother come out of the chapel. 
Then, with heart palpitating, I ran home and gave 
information to my mother and all the rest. From 
this time I began grievously to slander my brother. 
One day he came and said to me : ' I know 
that you usually wish to act according to right prin- 
ciples. Do you not think likewise of me ? Simply, 
you are unwilling to examine what manner of 
doctrine this of Jesus is. Now, I will make a 
covenant with you. If you will truly discourse to 
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me correct doctrine, I certainly will follow you in 
what you preach : if not you must adopt tne creed 
which I have embraced. Is that satisfactory ? ' 

" I thought steadily, and then responded, ' It is 
satisfactory.' " 

The two brothers then entered into a long 
discussion in which the elder brother by his 
deep grasp both of the Confucian and Christian 
classics and by his gentle persuasive reasoning 
" demolished " poor Hu. 

"I discoursed fully upon all that I knew; but 
what had before seemed to me correct was de- 
molished by my antagonist. He discoursed of un- 
righteousness, perverted customs, wicked imagina- 
tions, etc., more than would be easy to enumerate. 
The language which he used to expound his doctrine 
was new to me. I had never heard the like. When 
I wished to imitate his language to confound his 
arguments, I found I could not. 

" My brother broke the silence. ' If you have 
nothing to say, now take my view. Together let us 
follow those principles of right reason.' 

" I answered : ' I have not read books thoroughly. 
I have not oratorical ability to debate with you. . . 
What necessity is there to join a foreign sect ? ' 

" My brother replied : ' This doctrine is not an 
invention of foreigners. You must not name it 
" foreign sect." The doctrine is divine ; it accords 
with man's conscience. You must call it " God's 
sect." All mankind ought reverently to receive this 
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right doctrine. You, of course, wish to act con- 
sistently with divine principles and with your own 
conscience. Why do you reject this alone of which 
I tell you ? You expound what you have learned of 
the doctrine of the three sects, I am bold to say, al- 
together as an unskilled physician, whose medicinal 
compounds cause the patients to grow worse. Take 
a glance, at present, at the three classes of China — 
the upper, middle, and lower. Is it not true, as the 
old man says, reproving the child, " Each genera- 
tion is more deficient than the former " ? Truly, 
modern customs are perverse. Men's hearts are not 
like the ancients. A hundred knavish tricks and 
lies are enacted, and they increase daily. Do you 
not know it ? Now, God has shown compassion, 
and His only Son, Jesus, has descended to this 
world, and has come to be our excellent great 
Physician. The remedy He uses is His truth. He 
has also commissioned His servants, masters from 
Western lands, to come to our Middle Kingdom for 
the express purpose of proclaiming these blessed 
tidings. If men are not obstinate, not doubtful, but 
willing to partake, they will arise from death to life. 
This is our people's great blessing.' 

" I thought : ' I uttered but one sentence, and 
from it he has had matter upon which to expatiate 
long, long,, long ; therefore I will not listen to him,' 
and I immediately ran away." 

Some days later the elder brother said to Hu : 
" You are in duty bound to abide by the agreement 
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which we made some days ago. To-morrow is the 
Sabbath. You must go with me to the chapel and 
see the service, and judge for yourself." 

" I nodded assent. I saw no way to decline, but 
my heart was very heavy ; for from a child I had 
worshipped a porcelain image of the Goddess of 
Mercy. I could not tolerate the idea of leaving it. 
Therefore, that evening I burned incense, and 
lighted candles, and implored the goddess, saying: 
' Alas ! this devotee has discussed doctrines with his 
brother many times, and can not gain a victory. 
Since, on a former day, we entered into an agree- 
ment, that to whichever discoursed the purest 
doctrine, the other would submit, my brother now 
holds me fast to my agreement. I have no words 
to refuse. Now, what help is there for it ? If I go 
to worship the Supreme Ruler, according to what 
he says, I cannot then worship thee, spirit -of 
Buddha. If, verily, thou only hadst intelligence, 
then immediately shouldst thou make response, and 
declare his sin in insulting thee ; how much more 
thou, Buddha, of ways illimitable! Now is the 
extremest limit of time. Thou oughtest and must 
come to help me. If thou dost not so, thou wilt 
summon thy worshipper in vain.' All night I 
prayed. I perceived not the least shadow or sound 
in response. My meanings were more than I could 
utter. The next morning there was no recourse but 
to accompany my brother to Ching Sing Dong 
(Church of the True God) to attend service. All 
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the way, as we walked together, my head was bowed 
low. I entered hastily. I saw several men, and a 
number of children. They were just beginning 
to sing. Having finished singing, all stood quiet, 
and Rev. Mr. Maclay prayed. I had remained 
seated, but my heart was not at rest. I must per- 
force arise ; then I bowed my head after the manner 
of the others who were engaged in prayer. 

" From that moment I began to experience glad- 
ness of heart. The doctrine which I heard, topic 
by topic, was all very pure, very true. I recognized 
that I had been perverse and stupid. Secretly I 
repented my former hasty words, but with what 
shamefacedness could I now say, ' I now, also, go 
and worship God.' On our return home, my 
brother asked, ' What did you think of the service 
to-day? ' ' It was good — pretty good,' I replied.' " 

About two weeks after this, as the whole family 
were assembled, Hu's father and elder brother, 
" quietly led the talk between themselves to the 
subject of Christianity, with the idea of letting the 
whole assembly have the benefit of their views. In 
the midst of the conversation, my father embraced a 
suitable opportunity and addressed the company 
with the inquiry, ' You have all heard the doctrine a 
long time ; have you yet determined to accept and 
obey it ? ' There was silence. Each one looked at 
the other. My father then addressed me personally, 
and said, ' Your eyes need not look at another ; have 
you yourself, in your heart, truly decided or not ? ' 
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" Slowly, in a low voice, I answered, ' I have, 
indeed, I have ; I do not know what all the rest 
think.' They were all looking at me and smiling, 
and now said, ' We have all decided.' 

" From this time there was great happiness in the 
household. We assembled for prayers and Scripture 
reading. All the images and the pictures of false 
gods were destroyed. I had on hand about one 
hundred and eighty or ninety pictures of idols which 
I had made for sale. My first thought was, ' I will 
sell these off as quickly as possible, and not make 
any more.' With this object in view I took thetn 
all out- into the street, and proceeded as far as 
the head of the bridge of Ten Thousand Ages,* 
when my heart began to upbraid with the question : 
' You know that it is sin against the Lord of Heaven 
to worship these idols : why do you sell them to 
others for them to worship ? ' Immediately I threw 
one after another over the bridge. Passers-by 
tried to seize them. They pitied me, thinking me 
crazy. I then used the occasion for a text, and 
preached to the people. It was my first sermon. 

" The next day was the Sabbath. Impatiently I 
waited for the dawn, and, before light, rose and 
made my toilet, very happy to wait to hear the bell 
of Ching Sing Dong, when together we went to 
worship. 

" Of course, little that I heard preached at the 
chapel was clear to me, but my heart understood 
* The stone bridge across the Min at Foochow. 
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that Jehovah was the true God and Supreme Ruler, 
and acknowledged Jesus to be a Saviour. To 
worship him filled my heart with joy and gladness. 
The more I thought, the more I relished ; the more 
I pondered, the more I perceived there was involved 
an inexhaustible mystery of truth. I perceived how 
blind I had been in my former words, thoughts, and 
actions, and was greatly ashamed. Those things 
which I had loved and revered, seemed now to me but 
as childish toys ; what I had cherished as precious 
I now regarded as dirt. My soul leaped with strong 
desire to commune with the Heavenly Father ; but 
I knew not how to pray according to the Heavenly 
Father's will. I very much wished to tell of my 
joy, but was unable to express it. It was as if I had 
found a very precious treasure, yet knew not how to 
estimate it. Each day was a new day. With this 
joy the most glorious things in the world, the most 
exceeding precious, were incomparable, because the 
joy welled up from the soul. This language is truly 
not boastful. My soul alone knew this great joy, 
and disciples of Jesus who have experienced it know. 
Not only so ; many seeing me filled with joy, or 
moved to tears, still sLrgued with and ridiculed me, 
but I continually raised fervent thanks to God. I 
hungered and thirsted for the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, but I did not know how to bring out 
the meaning. If very little only was plain to me, it 
gave me added joy. By day, as I worked at paint- 
ing, a portion of the Bible lay at my left hand to 
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read, as I mixed paints with the right. I revered 
the Sabbath of the Lord as most precious— so great 
regard, so great affection, so great gladness in the 
day, that too slowly it came, and all too quickly 
passed away. I thought it most important to 
become perfectly pure. Alas ! I did not know that, 
quiet within, lay concealed the original heart. I 
imagined that I was strong and wise to keep the 
commandments. I did not perfectly perceive the 
merit due to the Holy Spirit. My heart was still 
dark and ignorant. I was like a new-born child — 
fed, comforted, caressed by its mother, yet not 
knowing the source of help. After this it seemed 
to me that my heart was so polluted that it would 
be well if I could, with a knife cut it out, and wash 
it clean with pure water. Therefore I was sometimes 
sad, sometimes joyful — now in danger, now in safety 
— here fear, there laughter — as life, death, joy, 
grief battled, with the least turn of victory or defeat 
on the one side or the other, until at last my whole 
soul was sick with sorrow." 

About this time i860 A.D., Hu's father died. " I 
was at his bedside. I saw him kneel in prayer upon 
his bed. Afterward he said ' The Saviour has 
come. Now, immediately. He will receive my soul 
into heaven.' Then he lay down and expired. 
Although naturally we sorrowed,yet truly, in the midst 
we received comfort of the Heavenly Father, for we 
thoroughly knew that our father, through the gate of 
death, had entered life eternal, to be for ever there. 
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" But I, in soul and body, had constantly great 
conflict with sin, and a sad heart of fears and 
terrors. 

" Some little time after my father's death, I was 
alone one Sabbath day in a small house (my art 
shop). I lay with my head resting on a pile of 
bedding, weeping and sighing as I prayed : ' Lord 
Jesus, I am about to die ; thou must quickly come 
and save me, the chief of sinners. If, Lord, Thou 
dost not save, who else can save me out of my sins ? 
— for of all beings. Thou alone art a Saviour. Why 
dost Thou leave me to weep and to implore ? ' 
Suddenly there was a sound distinctly heard in my 
right ear, saying : ' Child, thy sins are forgiven ; 
why dost thou not believe it ? ' Immediately I 
knew it was the Lord's voice. My heart leaped. 
Hastily opening my eyes, I looked to the right and 
the left, but saw no form. Then I quickly knelt 
beside the bed and prayed, asking ' Lord, where art 
Thou ? ' A small voice, without sound, in my heart, 
answered : ' I am on thy left side, and I am on thy 
right.' O, how my soul was inspired ! How it 
leaped ! I could not restrain the flood of tears. 
Words are all inadequate. From that time my 
illness was gone. My exceeding joy was far greater 
than the joy before experienced. Like a child that 
had lost its way, and has just returned to its 
parent's home, my soul's every moment's greatest 
delight was to cry ' Father ! Father ! ' " 

We cannot in this short sketch follow Hu long 
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Mi through the thirty odd years of useful work for 
Christ upon which he soon after entered. The 
experience through which he had passed proved to 
be no passing emotion, no dream of a disordered 
mind. In season and out of season, through cloud 
and sunshine, he realized Christ's presence with him 
on his right hand and on his left. His business 
increased, and he might have become a wealthy 
man, but the great desire of his heart was " con- 
cerning the precious souls of multitudes passing to 
and fro on the great street," and this desire was 
realised when he was appointed a preacher by the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. His wife was one at 
heart with him in his work, and together they 
laboured in the great harvest field for some thirty 
years, when he was taken Home. 

He held many important positions after his 
ordination in the Methodist Communion, being in 
succession presiding elder in Kucheng, Hokchiang, 
and Hinghua, and was privileged to see much fruit 
of his labour. During a mob riot in Foochow, in 
which several churches and mission stations were 
attacked, Hu barely escaped with his life, by flying 
from his house, carrying in his arms his infant son, 
but after the tumult was over, several of the reading 
men, or literati, of the city, came of their own accord 
and offered to compensate him for the losses 
sustained by the mob. " These people were already 
acquainted with my family and its history, and 
knew what kind of doctrine we taught. They had 
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thus clearly learned how correct our service in 
the worship of God. They, too, had often felt 
themselves strongly influenced to forsake their own 
gods and to become Christians. My experiences at 
this time led me to analyze character, and I found 
the principles of men to be as salt that has lost its 
savour." 

One is tempted to quote at length from the pages 
of his life as a Christian minister; his constant 
recourse to prayer, his wise tact in church affairs, 
his courteous way with the literati, his affection for 
his children, but over and over again as one reads 
the quaintly-told record, the thought is borne in 
upon one, that Chinese sheep need Chinese shep- 
herds, and that the evangelisation of China depends, 
humanly speaking, upon a consecrated and educated 
native ministry. 

In the year 1884 a.d., owing to ill-health, Pastor 
Hu was moved to Foochow, and was placed in 
charge of a large church called the Tieng ang dong 
(Heavenly rest church), preaching as often as his 
health would permit. His house became a centre 
of quiet Christian activity, and many native 
preachers and Christians came to him for counsel 
and advice. 

Consumption had now securely fastened itself 
upon him, and in i8go a.d. he retired from active 
Christian work, but his zeal never abated nor his 
interest in all that was going on, and he spent 
much time with his younger children, teaching 
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them the truths which to him had become so precious. 
In May, 1893, his strength began to fail rapidly. 
When near the end he asked for a pencil and 
paper, but his hands were too weak to write and he 
could only make a few signs, indicating that the 
Lord had come. He then raised his hands up, 
placing them in the attitude of the Saviour on the 
Cross, signifying a prayer that the Saviour would 
receive him, and while in that position, his spirit 
passed away in great peace. His departure had been 
so peaceful that those around could scarcely realize 
that he was really gone. 



Note. — Several of Pastor Hu's children hold important 
positions in the Christian Church work in Foochow city. One 
of his daughters has taken a medical degree in America, and is 
now a fully-qualified native Christian doctor to her own people. 
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Sok tai. 

By Rev. J. MacGowan, L.M.S., Amoy. 

THIS name is a famous one in the history of 
the Amoy Mission. He was a man that 
was manifestly raised up by God in the very 
early stages of Mission work in Amoy, to 
assist in the preaching of the Gospel and in the 
founding of native churches. Both these seem easy 
to-day, but fifty or sixty years ago when missionaries 
were looked upon with contempt, and the Gospel 
was considered to be a vastly inferior form of religion 
to what the Chinese then possessed, neither could 
have been done without the aid of godly and devoted 
Chinese. 

Soktai from his very youth was a thoughtful, 
earnest man. Life to him was always a serious 
thing, and, even as a heathen, his sense of responsibil- 
ity to Heaven weighed upon him, and led him to the 
conscientious discharge of the duties that devolved 
upon him. He came from an exceedingly poor 
family, where the struggle for existence was severe, 
and he therefore determined to enter the army, where 
he might hope to rise to some position where he 
could be relieved from the poverty that was oppress- 
ing him. 
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He was just suited to be a soldier. He was a 
powerfully built man, of undoubted courage, and 
with a martial air that well qualified him to take 
the command of others. He very quickly rose from 
the ranks, and in the course of a few years was made 
a captain. This, of course, led to his often being 
placed in positions of responsibility where his 
judgment and courage were severely tested. On one 
occasion he was sent on an expedition against a 
pirate fleet that was plundering and ravaging the 
villages along the coast, and capturing trading junks. 
The enemy was in such force, that when Soktai and 
his men of war approached them, they simply waited 
his coming, ready to fight with him for the mastery. 
Soktai was not a man to be daunted by any display 
of force when duty called upon him to meet it, so he 
boldly advanced, and after a severe fight the enemy 
was vanquished. In the battle, however, he received 
a wound in his eye that was to lead to the most 
momentous consequences, for through that he was 
to become a Christian and ultimately a preacher of 
the Gospel. 

On his return to Amoy, his eye gave him such 
intense pain, and life became so utterly unbearable, 
that he thought of committing suicide. A neigh- 
bour, however, who had been treated in the 
missionary hospital, strongly advised him to consult 
the doctor there, who he was assured would give him 
instant relief. For some days he refused to do this. 
With the innate contempt that all Chinamen then 
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felt for the foreigner, he refused to believe that he 
had any skill that could be compared with that of 
any of the native doctors. The pain at last became 
so excruciating, that very unwillingly he consented to 
seek relief from the English physician. The result 
was that an operation was performed that delivered 
him from his pain, but the eyesight was gone for 
ever. 

During the time he was being treated, he attended 
the preaching and the religious services that were 
conducted for the benefit of the patients. It had 
never entered into his brain to think that the 
foreigners had any teaching that could for a 
moment be compared with that possessed by the 
Chinese. He was accordingly amazed to find that 
the religion that was taught in this hospital far 
surpassed anything that he had ever heard before. 
It was so practical too, and so well adapted for 
common everyday life. With sober face, and eyes 
fixed upon the preacher, his heart responded to the 
truths that appealed to him so forcibly. Each day 
found him at the early service, and God was 
becoming more and more real to him every day. 
But Christ had an especial attraction for him. He 
was just the Saviour chat his soul had long uncons- 
ciously needed, and the story of His life and the 
sacrifice he had made for sinners had a charm that 
he was never weary of listening to. Before his eye 
was healed he had become a Christian, and beyond 
the thoughts and traditions of his race that had 
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seemed so supreme to him before, a new revelation 
had come into his soul that was to make him a 
devoted servant of Christ for all the rest of his life. 

True to his character, his profession of Christianity 
was a matter of life and death with him. His 
position as an officer, with any other man, would 
have been a reason why he should have concealed 
his change of faith. But this was not so with 
Soktai. He had found a great faith that had 
uplifted his whole life, and it was not a thing to 
be hidden away or to be ashamed of. He at once 
joined himself with the few Christians that then 
were accustomed to meet for religious worship, and 
he naturally became a leader amongst them. This 
was inevitable, not simply from his rank, but more 
especially from his strong and decided character. 

One day a prayer meeting was being held in the 
chapel, and numbers of the heathen had flocked in 
to witness the proceedings. Amongst these there 
happened to be several soldiers from Soktai's own 
command. The amazement of these men when they 
saw their own officer rise up and engage in prayer was 
something that can be better imagined than described. 
Surprise, however, soon gave way to indignation. 
They felt that their regiment had been disgraced by 
this open association of their captain with the 
religion of the despised barbarians. Hastening 
back as speedily as possible to the camp, they 
reported the matter to the colonel, who could 
hardly believe that an officer that stood so high in 
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the service, could demean himself by conduct such as 
had been reported to him. 

As soon as Soktai returned to the camp, he was 
summoned by the colonel to his presence, who at 
once demanded an explanation, why he had become a 
worshipper of the God of the barbarians. " I have 
not done so," he replied, respectfully. " The God 
that I worship now, is the One that our fathers in 
ancient times reverenced, and the One that our good 
sages recognized as the true One." 

" That is all very well," the colonel replied, 
"and I have no objection to your worshipping any 
God you choose. My objection is your association 
with the foreigners. You need not be seen with 
them. Worship God in your own quarters here, 
and no one will interfere with you." Soktai again 
replied that he could not consent to that. He must 
attend at public worship, and he must, when his 
duties allowed him, engage in evangelistic services. 
He would be careful, he said, to carry out faithfully 
all his duties as an officer ; but with regard to how 
he should serve God, he must obey the dictates of 
his conscience. The colonel, who had a real regard 
for him, said, with a smile : " Be sure that you do 
so, for any infraction of your military duties will 
meet with very severe punishment." 

There was great dissatisfaction among the officers, 
and especially amongst the higher ones, against 
Soktai, and his conduct was closely scrutinized in 
order to find some opening by which charges might 
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be made against him that might lead to his 
dismissal from the army ; but, like Daniel, he was 
so faithful in the discharge of his duties that no 
occasion could be found against him. 

At last the time came when a plot was laid to 
ruin his character that seemed certain of fulfilment. 
Another expedition was planned to destroy a pirate 
force that was cruising outside in the Formosa 
Channel, and Soktai was given the command of one 
of the men of war. The pirate ships, disdaining 
the force that was advancing against them, well know- 
ing the cowardice of the men that were usually sent 
against them, lay calmly scattered about waiting for 
them. The sea was as smooth as glass, for there 
was not a breath of air, and the sails hung down 
listlessly against the masts ; whilst the bloodthirsty 
pirates, stripped to the waist, stood ready with 
murderous-looking knives, to give their enemies a 
warm reception should they dare to attack them. 
They little dreamed that amongst the advancing foe 
there was one hero in whose heart there was no 
fear, but a supreme sense of duty that would lead 
him to fight against the greatest odds. 

Soktai's ship led the van, and with true fighting 
instinct he chose out the largest of the pirate ships 
and steered straight for her. As there was not 
sufficient wind to fill the sails, he had the great 
sweeps put out, and the crew, touched by the 
enthusiasm of their commander, seemed to lose all 
fear of the enemy, and with might and main they 
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drove their ship in the direction of the savage foe. 
By and by a breeze sprang up that caught the sails ; 
the sweeps were taken in on board, and every man 
got ready to join in mortal combat with the ship 
that now came sailing towards them with the inten- 
tion of attacking them. It was soon seen what a 
formidable enemy this pirate ship was going to be. 
Her decks were crowded with half-naked men, 
bloodthirsty and savage-looking, and on whose 
faces murder was written large and plain. 
Soktai, never hesitating for a moment, still kept 
on his course ; but he cast his eyes behind to see 
whether the other ships were close by to render 
assistance should any be required. To his horror, 
he found that they were being kept back purposely, 
so that he should have to bear the brunt of the 
coming fight all by himself. 

Whilst he was wondering what this meant, he 
saw the red flag hoisted by the commander of the 
expedition, and then he knew at a glance that this 
standing off was a deep plot to ruin him. If he 
attacked he would inevitably be defeated, for the 
pirate was larger and stronger than he, and this 
might bring death, but certainly disgrace, to him. 
If he refused to engage his enemy, he would be 
court martialled for disobedience to orders, and 
have to endure years of imprisonment. His military 
career would thus end in intolerable disgrace and 
ruin. 

In this dilemma he had recourse to God. Every- 
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thing was against him. His superior officers, at a 
convenient distance, were waiting in high glee to see 
him destroyed. The pirates, confident of victory, 
since they saw that the rest of the ships, apparently 
in fear, did not dare to come to the assistance of 
their consort, came bowling along before the breeze 
in the direction of Soktai. 

And now was shown the profound faith of this heroic 
man. Descending quickly into his cabin, he knelt 
down, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, 
"Oh God, the enemy is behind me, and the enemy 
is in front of me. Deliver me this day, for Christ's 
sake." Bounding upon deck, with a new courage in 
his heart, he very carefully trained one of the guns 
upon the pirate. The shot struck the steersman 
and killed him, smashing at the same time the 
rudder. At once the ship came up into the wind, 
and the wildest confusion reigned throughout it. 
During the panic that ensued, Soktai laid his vessel 
alongside the pirate, whilst his men poured in over 
the side, and in a few minutes the battle was over. 
Many of the pirates threw themselves in the sea and 
were drowned, but the greater number were seized 
and bound. It was a grand deliverance for Soktai, 
and through the rest of his life he never forgot how 
God had come to his rescue when death and disgrace 
seemed imminent. His faith in prayer became 
conspicuous in his life from that day, and no man in 
the church ever showed such profound and unswerv- 
ing trust in God as he did. 
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By and by, when the prisoners were secured, and 
his account had been written of the action, Soktai, 
with the captured pirate, returned to the commander 
to make his report. He found him on deck, sur- 
rounded by his officers. He received his report 
without a word, but, looking at him with a solemn 
and earnest face, he said : " Your God has indeed 
this day given you a great deliverance." Soktai, 
whose heart was too full to speak, simply bowed and 
returned to his ship. 

The experiences of this day decided Soktai's mind 
that it was imperative for him to leave the service. 
His superiors had failed in their plot to injure him 
this time ; but he knew that they had no generosity 
about them, and that the signal victory he had 
obtained through the special intervention of God, 
instead of softening their hearts towards him, would 
only arouse them to a more bitter hostility to him. 
He, therefore, resigned his position in the army, and 
was at once taken on as a regular preacher in con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society. 

The same faithfulness that had enabled him to 
rise from the ranks and attain the comparatively 
high position that he had reached in the service, was 
also manifested in his new life. He was a most 
earnest and diligent worker, and whatever work was 
given him to carry out he did it with an intensity of 
purpose that showed how high was his ideal about 
the service he believed that God had commissioned 
him to perform. For many years he was connected 
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with one church in Amoy, and this tall, military- 
looking man became a familiar figure to the many 
thousands that dropped in to the large spacious 
building to listen to this dignified, gentlemanly 
preacher discourse upon the high questions of 
deliverance from sin and the possibility of obtaining 
eternal life. The building was in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the city, and crowds from the town 
itself and from the villages in the interior, from early 
dawn to late in the evening, passed by its doors. No 
sooner were these opened than the congregation 
began to gather, and as soon as the preacher took 
his seat on an elevated chair where he had command 
of his hearers, the benches began to fill, and the 
audience, though a shifting one, never deserted him 
until the time came to close the service. 

After many years' work in this one particular 
church, he was appointed to work in the interior, 
and to assist in the formation and care of new mission 
stations. As an example of what I mean, I may 
state that on one occasion I consulted with him 
about beginning a new work in a very busy com- 
mercial centre some thirty miles from Amoy. It 
was situated on the banks of an important river, and 
men from the far interior ,and boats that had shot 
the rapids, down which the waters from the moun- 
tains close at hand rushed and foamed the whole 
year long, collected at this celebrated emporium for 
the transaction of, business. It seemed to us both 
that we should be able to preach the Gospel to men 
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that we could not otherwise reach, if we could only 
get a footing in this place. We knew, however, 
that we should have the sternest opposition. Few 
would dare to rent to us, for as far as we knew 
Christianity was an absolutely unknown thing to 
the people of this place. 

It was agreed between us that we should not 
be particular as to the kind of place we should 
obtain in which to commence our work. No matter 
how mean or unworthy the building might be, we 
were going to accept it until God should give us 
a better. With this plan definitely settled, Soktai 
started on his eventful journey, the one great 
factor in his mind being his belief that our prayers 
were certain to be- answered by God, and that He 
would give us a house where His Gospel could be 
preached. 

When he reached the famous market town, no 
house could be obtained, so he strolled about and 
preached to men on the streets, and to the shop- 
keepers at their shop doors. The people were 
greatly taken with him. He had a fine and noble 
presence, and withal he was so gentle and courteous 
in his manners. No one could be rude to him, and 
no one had the courage to laugh at him. He was 
evidently a man of superior standing, and he was so 
straightforward in his dealings, and preached such 
strange but beautiful doctrines, that men could not 
but be drawn to him. 

At length a greengrocer, who had been touched 
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by what he said, offered to rent him half of his shop. 
This was about four feet wide and ten feet deep. 
The hinder part was to serve as his bedroom, and 
the other, facing the street, to be his chapel. Here 
was an answer from God, and he thankfully accepted 
it, with the belief that in due time He would give a 
larger and fuller one. 

For many days he preached from this diminutive 
chapel, and people gathered to listen to him, and 
the news spread throughout the town, and men 
talked about this military-looking stranger that 
evidently from pure benevolence had come to 
preach the Gospel. One day, whilst preaching, a 
man stood by attentively listening. He seemed 
deeply impressed. At length he said, " This is no 
fit place to preach such truths as you have to 
proclaim. You ought to have a larger house." 
Soktai said, " I should be very glad to have a better 
place, but none is to be obtained. Can you tell me 
of any?" "Yes, I can," he replied; "I have a 
house that I will let you." The result was that a 
house was secured in the very centre of the town, 
and in it a church was built up that has for many 
years been self-supporting. 
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By Rev. P. W. Pitcher, A.R.C, Arnoy. 

THE subject of this sketch was born in the 
City of Foochow, in the year 1840 a.d. 
His father, whose surname was Tan, was a 
constable connected with one of the 
Yamens. The change in Rev. Ng's surname was 
due to the following facts : — One day, when he was 
fourteen years old, he went off with some other boys 
to watch a show of some kind. Either on the way 
to the place, or at the place itself, he was kidnapped, 
put in a junk and taken to a place near Lam-an, 
thirty miles north of Amoy, and sold to a man whose 
surname was Ng. This man adopted him as his 
son, and he was henceforth known by his bene- 
- factor's name. Being one hundred and seventy-five 
miles from his home, he had but little hope of ever 
seeing his parents again. He did see them, but not 
until thirty-five years had passed away. 

Seldom was the hand of God more clearly seen 
in guiding and protecting a life than in the case of 
Mr. Ng. Mysterious as it may appear, there seemed 
to be some purpose, a part of a great and wise plan, 
to have this young boy stolen from his home, in 
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order that he might be fitted for the place and do 
the work marked out for him. 

He remained with his adopted father for two 
years and then went to Amoy, seeking employment. 
In that city he found a place in the store of his 
uncle (adopted father's brother). It was while he 
was a clerk, three years after his arrival in Amoy, 
when he was nineteen years old, that he first heard 
the message of salvation in Jesus Christ. It was 
brought about in this way. Another uncle, who was 
also employed in the store, had for a long time been 
a hearer, or enquirer, at the Tek-chhin-Kha Church, 
Ami^y, and, consequently, attended the meetings 
quite regularly, bringing on himself no little ridicule 
and abuse on the part of the other clerks. The 
young man Ng soon noticed how his. uncle was con- 
stantly being tormented and despised by his com- 
panions ; he resolved to take his side and to put a 
stop to this abuse. Going to his uncle he said, 
" The next time you go to the ' worship hall ' if you 
allow me I will go with you, and if anyone dares to 
insult you, tell him that he must reckon with me." 
He took no praise to himself for this action, but on 
the other hand acknowledged that at that time he 
had a very bad temper and was no whit better than 
the tormentors of his uncle. The simple fact was that 
he could not tolerate such injustice. True to his 
word, the next time his uncle went to the " worship 
hall," his young nephew was his companion. One 
can form but little idea, how much courage such an 
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act costs in a non-Christian land like China, where 
Christians are too often regarded with hatred and 
suspicion ; but his courage was amply rewarded ; 
not only was his uncle unmolested, but he himself 
heard that night, words which sank deep into his 
heart. So impressed was he that he continued to go 
evening by evening and also every Sabbath. He 
became a diligent and earnest seeker after Truth, 
and after five months' preparation, Ng and his uncle 
were both baptised in the Tek-chhin-Kha Church. 
Strange as it may seem, not one of the clerks in the 
store ever tormented his uncle again, nor did Ng 
receive any abuse from them. 

His employer, however, began to show his dis- 
pleasure at once, though not in a very open manner. 
Finally he became very angry, and Mr. Ng found 
himself often shut out of the house. When he came 
home after the evening meetings in the chapel, he 
would find the door tightly closed, and, though 
sometimes he waited, knocking for two or three 
hours, he could gain no admittance. The only 
thing to do in these cases was to return and sleep in 
the chapel, which the missionaries gladly gave him 
permission to do. At first the young convert could 
not understand the situation. In the first place, he 
had often been out much later at night, wandering 
the streets, before he became a Christian, and no 
matter how late it was when he returned, his uncle 
never uttered a single word against such doings. 
Then, in the second place, his uncle had in no way 
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opposed his own brother in accepting Christianity ; 
therefore, why oppose him ? But in time he dis- 
covered the reason. His adopted father was a 
bachelor, and, having no sons of his own, was de- 
pending on him to worship and provide for his soul 
in the spirit world. When he discovered that the 
faith and principles of Christianity which his 
adopted son had accepted, would debar him from all 
this, he became greatly enraged, and this had led, 
among other things, to his being shut out of the 
house at night. On the state of things being made 
known to Mr. Doty and Dr. Talmage (Amoy 
missionaries), steps were taken to secure him a 
position elsewhere, and he obtained a situation as 
servant in the family of the Rev. W. S. Swanson. 
He spent three years in this home, and, while there, 
was more fully instructed in the doctrine, and 
received much valued help from the Rev. Carstairs 
Douglas. The influence exerted over him during 
those three years, and the kindness shown, were 
ever to him a precious legacy. 

At the end of three years Dr. Swanson and his 
family returned to Scotland, and Ng was employed 
as cook in the family of the Rev. John Macgowan 
(L.M.S.), where he served another two years. 
During all this time the missionaries kept their eyes 
on the young Christian, teaching him as opportunity 
afforded, and watching the development of his 
character. At the age of twenty-six his progress 
seemed so satisfactory and his faith so earnest, that 
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he was recommended as a student for the Theological 
College, where he might prepare for the Christian 
ministry. Mr. Ng hesitated before taking this step, 
not because he had no desire to preach the Gospel, 
but because he was not sure whether it was the 
Lord's will for him to do so. He asked to be 
allowed to spend a week in prayer before reaching a 
decision, and in the quiet of that week he came 
to the determination that it was of God that he 
should enter on the path marked out, and that, rely- 
ing on His help, he should devote himself to the 
native ministry among his fellow countrymen. 

He spent the next two years in study and 
evangelistic work. Every Saturday he would go 
away to some place on the Island of Amoy or on the 
mainland, preaching and teaching on the Sabbath, 
and returning to his studies on Monday morning. 
At the close of the two years, he was appointed 
a preacher at a small village called Te-soa. Here 
the activity of his student days followed him, Te-soa 
was not large enough to monopolize all his energies. 
Here he would be possibly every Sunday, while 
during the week he would itinerate all over that 
district as far as Tong-an and the region beyond. 
He did most of the pioneer work at Tong-an in 
opening up the field, securing property, and in lay- 
ing the foundation of the Church that has had since 
so much blessing in that region. 

At the age of thirty he was appointed as a pioneer 
missionary in the Sio-khe region, lying still more 
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inland. A small house at Chha-than-po (long since 
abandoned) became his home and sanctuary ; from 
whence the Gospel message sounded out in faith, 
and love, and power. From this centre a great 
work began, which spread throughout that unex- 
plored region, and resulted in the founding of the 
present flourishing churches of Sio-khe, Poa-a, 
Toa-lo-teng and Lam-sin. 

After this successful campaign, Mr. Ng was sent 
to take charge of the newly-organized church at 
Chiang-chin. It was while here, that he accom- 
panied Dr. Kip on his long journeys over the 
Chiang-chin and Sio-khe districts. Wherever 
Dr. Kip went in those early days Mr. Ng was his 
faithful attendant. After this, Mr. Ng spent much 
time in preparing for his examination for license as 
pastor, for up to this time he was only employed as 
a catechist. In due time the examination was 
passed, and in 1886, at 46 years of age, he received 
and accepted a call from the Sin-koe-a church, Amoy 
— his only charge. His work has been richly blessed, 
and in these later years more than ever before. 

After he had been in the pastorate two or three 
years his health failed, and he was given a two 
months' leave of absence. He turned his steps back 
to his old home in Foochow, which he had not seen 
for more than thirty years, on the day when he had 
gone off as a boy to see the passing show. How 
much had happened since that day, and what 
thoughts must have filled his heart as he once again 
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saw his parents, who were still living. They did 
not recognize in the Chinese Christian clergyman, 
their long-lost boy, but, as he told his story, the 
recognition came, and who can describe the pathos 
of that strange meeting, or the joy which came into 
the hearts of the aged parents. At the end of two 
happy months, he returned again to his church in 
Amoy, and has since laboured faithfully during 
another fifteen years, gaining ever a greater influence 
among his fellow-countrymen, and winning the 
respect and love of all who know him. Looking 
back over all these years, his heart overflows with 
gratitude to God for what has been wrought. He 
sees the Gospel spread far and wide in all the 
regions about Amoy, with a chain of churches 
extending from Swatow, 200 miles south, to 
Foochow, 200 miles to the north, and to the borders 
of the province of Kiang-si on the West. He sees 
his own church quickened to a vigorous and 
missionary life, a name for liberality, consecration, 
and good work. He sees a new chapel just spring- 
ing up, under the direction of his own church, to act 
as a mission hall, where already are several 
inquirers, and in his own home he sees his six 
children following in his steps. His eldest son, 
Ma-hui, a man now of 35 years of age, is the 
senior native teacher in a Christian boys' school in 
Amoy. The second, David, is employed in the 
Hope Hospital, Amoy, as an assistant to Dr. Otte. 
The third, lan-gi, is a Christian native doctor, 
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having been trained in the Hope Hospital. All 
three sons take a true interest in their church's 
work and render valued help. This he considers 
one of his greatest joys. Mrs. Ng has been her 
husband's helpmeet since he was twenty-five, and 
this Christian home is a sufficient testimony to her 
saintly life and influence, but with all the cares of a 
large family, she finds time to help her husband with 
the work among the Chinese women. With such 
homes in China, who can say that the Christian out- 
look is dark ? 

Note. — I would add to this short sketch of a long 
and useful life, still bringing forth fruit in old age, an 
extract from a letter lately written by Mr. Ng him- 
self to the Rev. P. W. Pitcher, to whose kindness I 
am indebted for the story of Mr. Ng's life : — " My 
heart rejoices in God's grace, because I know that 
they who labour for Him never toil in vain. My 
days are nearly numbered, therefore, when you trans- 
late this sketch of my life, make it a plea for men 
for Amoy. You must urge men to come and take 
up this work. I have been only an uneducated 
labourer, and yet the Lord has been pleased to use 
me. How much more will He use a better equipped 
workman. There never before were such oppor- 
tunities in this Amoy field as there are waiting the 
missionary to-day. The people welcome the 
labourers. May the Lord send his many, many 
labourers into this field. This is what I wish. This 
is what I wish." — 1903 a.d. 
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Chill Chi-tek. 

By Rev. F. P. Joseland, L.C.M., Amoy. 

THE best proof of the suitability of the 
Christian Gospel for the Chinese, is not in 
statistics. Not in the number of nominal 
Christians is the success of Christianity to 
be found, but rather in the quality of the Christians 
themselves. 

The following sketch of a native Christian minister, 
is intended to serve as a proof of the power and 
efficacy of Christianity to win the intellect as well as 
the heart of the Chinese. 

Chiu Chi-tek was born in the year 1856 a.d., in 
the county of Hui-an (Gracious Peace), in the 
prefecture of Chin-chew, situated some sixty odd 
miles north of Amoy along the sea-board. He was 
the second of three sons. His elder brother is the 
senior deacon of the Koan-a-lai church in Amoy, and 
his younger brother is the pastor of the Thai-san 
church in the same city, both belonging to the 
London Mission. When he was nine years old his 
parents removed to Amoy, and all the family 
attended the Koan-a-lai church and became 
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Christians. His parents joined the church, and 
proved exemplary members until their deaths. 

When Chi-tek (to use his Christian name) was 
twelve years old, he entered a missionary school, and 
began a systematic study of the Bible, with the 
result that at sixteen years of age he was baptized, 
and was admitted to the Lord's Supper, becoming 
by this public confession a member of Koan-a-lai 
church. He was received into the church by the 
Rev. A, Stronach, of the London Mission, who was 
both pleased and impressed by his evident piety and 
earnestness, and noticed signs of promise, which 
have been amply fulfilled. 

A year later, he entered the Amoy theological hall 
for the training of students for the ministry, and 
passed through his course with great credit, making 
the most of his opportunities, and proving a favourite 
both with teachers and fellow-students. The friend- 
ships he formed then have lasted until now, in many 
cases ; for the ties of mutual fellowship in study and 
work in China, are as strong, if not stronger, than at 
home. 

He left the college to enter upon his life-work as 
a preacher of the Gospel at twenty years of age, 
and began first in the country, serving successively 
at Koan-khan, Kio-a-thau-hi, and Pho-lam, three 
inland stations where young churches had been 
formed not long before. In each of these places his 
work was blessed, and many members of the church 
have happy memories of the young preacher's labours. 
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When he was twenty-two years old he was 
married, and passed through a time of special trial. 
His father-in-law became very ill, and brought great 
pressure to bear upon him to get him to promise 
to give up his work as a preacher, in order 
to take full charge of the business. But, feeling 
that he had already given himself to the work of the 
ministry, he determined to remain a preacher of the 
Gospel, rather than take up any other business how- 
ever promising. Therefore, as he felt that he could 
not accept the pressing and tempting offer of his 
father-in-law, the business was sold to someone else. 
And in talking to me on this subject, he told me that 
he had never regretted his decision, and was full of 
gratitude to God for helping him to resist so severe a 
temptation. 

None the less, however, did he find his work free 
from difficulties, and therefore readily accepted a call 
that came to him shortly afterwards from the church 
at Tang-mung, Chiang-chiu, to be their preacher, 
especially as it was accompanied by the promise to 
become self-supporting. For the members were so 
unanimous in their desire to obtain him, that they 
offered to pay the whole of his salary, thereby 
becoming independent of foreign help, and this 
church has never gone back from that decision, 
made now more than twenty years ago. He accepted 
this call, and for four years did yeoman service at 
this important church. 

In order to show the character of the conflict of 
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mind through which he passed, it may not be 
amiss to mention the points of difficulty he had 
to face, as well as the experiences through which he 
went. The main elements of difficulty were three- 
fold; Firstly, the many obstacles to a complete 
understanding between the foreign missionaries and 
the native workers, owing to the inevitable differences 
of disposition and divergences of opinion. Secondly, 
the many heavy cares and wearying anxieties of all 
church work, needing much patience and strength in 
order to bear them. Thirdly, the insufficiency of his 
salary to meet the growing needs of his family. 
But he admits readily that two things gave him the 
most comfort and help at that critical time, and guided 
him at last to a definite consecration of his whole 
life to the service and glory of God. Firstly, the 
great encouragement and spiritual help which he 
received, not only from the missionaries, but more 
especially from his native fellow- workers, who did all 
they could to tide him over the crisis, and to point 
him to the privileges and blessings of all work for 
God. And, secondly, the immense help and comfort 
his wife was to him at that time. She was so earnest 
and prayerful, so fully consecrated to Christ, that 
her presence at his side was invaluable, not only 
sharing his cares and troubles and so making them 
lighter, but also teaching him continually not to 
overvalue this world's attractions. Happy man to 
have had such a devoted wife at this stage of his 
life's history — a true helpmeet for a servant of God ! 
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So it was to these two causes chiefly, that he owed 
his final determination to labour for God and for the 
good of his fellow-countrymen, and not to allow 
worldly concerns to draw him away from the service 
of Christ. 

After remaining at Chiang-Chiu for several years 
and doing a splendid work there (so much so that 
his name is still honoured and remembered for 
good, even up to to-day), when he was twenty-six 
years of age, he received a hearty and unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the Thai-san Church in 
Amoy, at that time the most important Church in 
the London Mission. Accordingly, he moved there 
the following year, spending one year first as 
preacher, until at the annual meeting of the Ho-hoey 
(or the Army Congregational Union) in the year 
1884 he was solemnly set apart as the ordained 
pastor of the Thai-san Church of Amoy. Here he 
remained for twelve years altogether, during which 
time the church grew in numbers and efficiency. 
But the care of this church did not monopolise all 
his energies, for shortly after his election as pastor, 
missionary work in the North river district of Amoy 
was begun, and Pastor Chiuwas asked to accompany 
the foreign missionary on his travels, and to help in the 
founding of the new churches, so that he was often 
away from Amoy assisting the missionary in many 
ways. He helped, too, in the school work to some 
extent, for the Island of Ku-long-su, where the 
foreigners live, has always been included in the 
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Amoy work, so that the Amoy pastors share with 
the missionaries in much that goes on there. 
Indeed, quite a number of their church members 
live in Ku-long-su, and the Hok-im-tong Chapel in 
Ku-long-su, connected with the schools, is reckoned 
as belonging to the Thai-san Church, and its Sunday 
and week-day services are provided for by the 
Thai-san pastor in conjunction with the missionaries. 
The boys and girls of the schools are mostly under 
the supervision of the Thai-san Pastor, and any 
desiring Church fellowship, are prepared for baptism 
by him. It is impossible, however, to give a full 
account of the multiform duties that fall to the lot 
of this pastorate. Suffice it to say, that Pastor 
Chiu's tenure of the office was ever marked by 
conscientious care and great tact, joined to an 
earnest piety that endeared him to all — young and 
old, native and foreigners alike. 

It was therefore practicably inevitable, when in 
1892 it was decided to begin a forward movement 
of the whole Church by starting a new mission in 
the Ting-chin prefecture, that Pastor Chiu should 
unanimously be chosen to superintend the work. 
His own willingness to enter upon it, made it all the 
easier to arrange, but at first his own congregation 
clung to him so tenaciously, that he was only allowed 
to go for half a year at a time. Their love for him 
was so deep, that it was not until 1896, that he 
claimed and obtained a complete release from the 
Thai-san Pastorate, and so loth were they to let 
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him go, that nothing but the growing success of the 
Ting-chin work, and the delay in obtaining any 
foreign missionaries to take his place, at last wrung 
from them a grudging consent to his leaving them. 

As superintendent of Ting-chiu work, he has all 
along exhibited qualities of the highest kind. While 
the foreign missionaries have controlled the initiation 
and progress of the mission, the practical work of 
preaching the Gospel, of opening stations, of renting 
houses, of accepting converts, of choosing preachers 
and other workers, &c., has largely been in the hands 
of Pastor Chiu in that district. He led the way when 
the first band of men entered it ; he bore with them 
the obloquy and scorn they received; he shared with 
them the trials and privations, the difficulties of 
travel, of a new dialect, of finding resting places in 
their journeys to and fro. While other workers 
have come and gone, so that there are now only two 
of the men who started with him ten years ago, he 
has remained as faithful, earnest, and loyal as at 
first. 

The march of years has not dimmed his early 
enthusiasm, and he is now reaping a reward that he 
hardly expected when he began the work. He has 
learnt several of the various dialects with which the 
district teems, for he can converse and preach in at 
least three dialects in such a way as to be readily 
understood, and also to be able to act as interpreter 
to the foreigner. All the native workers under him 
look up to him with respect and much affection ; he 
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is a persona grata among the literati and mandarins ; 
he is a power for good wherever he goes, and it is 
not too much to say that the work in the Ting-chiu 
district would not have been anything like as 
successful as it is, but for the devoted life and energy 
of this noble man. 

He is still living, and has consented to continue 
in his present position so long as he has health and 
strength to do his work. His wife died in 1896, 
leaving him with six children — two boys and four 
girls. One son is in Shanghai in a Missionary 
training college ; the other is at school in Chiang- 
chiu, while two of his girls are at school in Amoy. 

During the troubles in 1901, which sprang from the 
Boxer movement, he was obliged to flee, but directly 
the premises were re-built and the way open he 
returned again to his isolated post. 

So long as the Christian Church in China can 
produce such men as Pastor Chiu, there need be no 
undue pessimism about its future. For they are 
living proofs of the power of the Christian Gospel 
to win the intellect as well as the heart. The 
Chinese are by no means deficient in mental power, 
and a clever man who accepts Christ has ample 
scope for the exercise of his ability. Those of us 
who have the growth of the Christian Church in 
China at heart, are only too glad to see intellectual 
endowments consecrated to the service of Christ, 
especially when combined with humility and 
earnestness. We do not desire that the young 
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Church in China shall always be dependent upon 
foreign control and aid, but look forward eagerly to 
the day when it shall become self-propagating, able 
to raise up its own staff of ministers and Christian 
workers, able not only to carry on its own work, but 
to start new schemes and press them forward to 
successful issues. I trust that this account of one 
of the ablest of our native Chinese Christian 
ministers, may show their capability for the work in 
which they are engaged and so give us hope for the 
future. The Ting-chiu work has been pioneer work, 
initiated, supported, and carried on by the native 
church with native agents, only partially helped and 
superintended by foreigners. Yet after the first ten 
years' work there were five separate churches and 
two out-stations, with one hundred and forty adult 
members and several hundred adherents, scattered 
over an area of 2,000 square miles. The future 
growth is only limited, humanly speaking, by funds 
and workers. The present opportunities are bound- 
less, and the past success is but an earnest of what 
promises to be in the days to come. 
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Ting Sing Ki. 

By Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe, C.M.S., Foochow. 

THE subject of this short sketch was a native 
of Ming Ang Teng, a fortified military town 
on the river Min, towards the sea. Early 
in the sixties this place was occupied by 
the missionaries of the C.M.S., and for several years 
the work was carried on there with considerable 
success. Among those who came and attended as 
listeners to the teaching was Ting Sing Ki, whose 
story is here briefly related. 

Ting was then about twenty years of age, a fine, 
tall, handsome-looking youth, deeply intelligent, 
and a man who attracted one's notice almost at 
first sight. His profession was that of a landscape 
painter, and by his brush he supported not only his 
own family, but also his mother and only brother, 
who lived with him. His father, at the time of 
which I write, was already dead, and whenever I 
visited, the place. Ting always met me and 
volunteered to show me over the town. Oftentimes 
he accompanied me in long walks over parts of the 
surrounding neighbourhood and adjacent villages, 
and I ever found him extremely courteous and 
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intelligent, a perfect gentleman, and full of local 
information, which was a great help to me at the 
time. In this way a b6nd of friendship and 
affection was formed between Ting and myself, 
which was never broken as long as he lived. He 
very soon showed a real interest in Christianity, 
and all his spare moments were spent in the little 
chapel with the catechist, who was a most earnest 
Christian. Ting then began to study the Sacred 
Scriptures, and as he was a good Chinese scholar 
and an intelligent student, he soon outstripped the 
catechist in Bible knowledge. He now had his 
name enrolled as a catechumen in the church 
register, and in less than a year after, he was 
baptized by myself, taking the surname Sing Ki 
(built anew). After his baptism he assisted the 
catechist in reading the lessons, teaching and 
preaching, and not long afterwards he was called 
to Foochow, and as he expressed a desire to be 
definitely engaged in Christian work, he was taken 
into the preparandi class, and after a period of 
training was appointed a catechist in connection 
with the Anglican Communion and was employed 
in different parts of the Fuhkien Province as a 
teacher and preacher. 

Wherever he was stationed he showed such tact 
and earnestness and did such good and faithful 
service that some years later he was recommended 
to Bishop Bourdon for ordination, and on Easter 
Day, 1876 A.D., he was admitted to deacon's orders, 
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and a year later to full orders. His first pastorate 
was at Foochow ; afterwards he worked both in 
Kucheng and Ningtaik, and in all these places he 
was greatly loved and valued; even up to the 
present time his name and memory are cherished 
and revered in the hearts of many of his fellow- 
countrymen. While pastor of Ningtaik he built the 
present church, and his highly artistic taste and 
skill found exercise in the style and beauty of the 
new building. It is without controversy the most 
artistically finished church in the Anglican Com- 
munion in Fuhkien, and is in itself a memorial to 
his earnest labours for the evangelisation and 
improvement of his own people. 

While Mr. Ting was at Ningtaik, the post of 
native principal in the C.M.S. Theological College, 
Foochow, fell vacant, and he was selected for the 
post as being decidedly the one best fitted in every 
way for the position. This brought him into contact 
with the younger men and boys, who were coming 
forward to be the future catechists, schoolmasters, 
and native clergy, The students in the C.M.S. 
Theological College are drawn mainly from the 
country schools, and after spending four years under 
supervision and instruction they are sent forth, if 
accepted, to be catechists in the up-country districts 
and in Foochow. From among these catechists 
come in time the native clergy, and upon an 
educated and consecrated native ministry the future 
and usefulness of the Native Church may be said to 
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depend, so that it is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of such a post as that to which the Rev. 
Ting Sing Ki was now called. His life and work in 
the college were a great blessing to that institution. 
His knowledge of the Bible was great, and his piety 
and loving spirit had a great and good influence 
over the students. He was much respected both by 
the natives and foreigners. He was a man of 
sound good sense, and his advice on native matters 
was valued by all. He took a very active part in 
the discussions of the Provincial Council meetings, 
and in the crusade against the cruel system of foot- 
binding he was always a foremost leader. 

Before his death he had the joy of seeing his aged 
mother received by baptism into the Church of 
Christ, and his only brother ordained to the ministry 
of the native Church in Fuhkien. Four of his 
daughters were married to catechists in the mission, 
and one of his two sons died in the employ of the 
mission. His eldest daughter is the wife of the able 
and beloved pastor at Ko Sang Che in the Hok- 
Chiang district South of Foochow, and their home 
remains a centre of Christian light, charity, and good 
work. The mission station in his native town was 
abandoned after some years, and this was to Mr. 
Ting a cause of great grief. His earnest desire that 
it might be reoccupied was realized a short time 
before his death to his great joy and comfort. 

The Homecall came to him in the year 1895, 
while he was still engaged at his work in the college, 
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It found him full of peace and the hope of immortality. 
I was with him a few hours before he died, and 
prayed at his bedside. He talked of the Better 
Land, and his thoughts ran much on the wonderful 
work of the Atonement, speaking as though he saw, 
as in a vision, his Saviour on the Cross. His end 
was peace. He was a man greatly beloved. 
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By Rev. J. MacGowan, L.M.S., Amoy. 
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ANY years ago, so long since indeed, that it 
seems as though a piece of ancient history 
were being told, Mrs. Tiau lived as a young 
girl,in one of the poor straggling villages that 
lay near the foot of the "Great Southern Warrior." 
Her life, even then, was full of wretchedness, for she 
had to take her share in the family struggle for 
existence. The fields they owned were poor and 
stony, and required the highest art of the cultivators, 
to drag out of them just barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. There was no generosity about 
these lands, and, indeed, there was good reason why 
they should be hard-hearted. For generations they 
had never been allowed to lie fallow, or to have a 
rest. There was no remission in their toil, and no 
opportunity to recover in natural ways the forces they 
had expended in the steady grind, which their owners 
had put upon them. And so, the rice and the 
potatoes and the vegetables they produced, were 
wrung out of them by the sturdy arms and incessant 
labour of the farmers, who from time to time, 
grumbled and sighed at the want of co-operation 
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which the tired fields seemed to accord them. There 
was one compensation from Nature in this life of 
toil, but one, perhaps, which the labourers too little 
cared for or thought of. It was the presence of the 
" Great Southern Warrior," that looked down on 
their little farm. To one with a poetic strain run- 
ning through him, it would seem as though the 
" Warrior " looked upon these hard-working 
farmers, as specially under his protection, and that 
never a day passed without his trying to throw a 
little beauty and inspiration into their lives. The 
first touch of dawn was seen on his lofty summit, 
and as the sun rose in the East, the morning rays 
touched it with gold and silver, sending, with 
generous instinct, the beauteous colours down into 
the valley below, and into the forlorn and desolate 
homes, as though he would have them begin the day 
with at least one cheery thought in their hearts. 

And all day long, too, with unwearied persever- 
ance, he seemed to think, with tender compassion, 
of the men and women that toiled in the fields, and 
pictures, such as no artist has ever been able to rival, 
passed in rapid succession over his lofty head and 
down his rocky sides, with bewildering beauty. 
Little did they think how much more dull life would 
have been, and how much more forlorn their homes 
had there been no " Warrior " to reflect the glories 
of the sun, and to touch with their brightness the 
hard and monotonous lives they were doomed to 
pass. 
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When the future Mrs. Tiau was eighteen, arrange- 
ments were made for her marriage into a family in a 
neighbouring village. She was a comely, sweet- 
faced girl, with a loving, tender heart that was 
capable of large sympathies, and that yearned for the 
same to be lavished upon herself. Her life of toil 
and privations had not been able to harden her 
spirit, or to cause her to look with cynicism upon the 
people around her. She was naturally of a joyous 
temperament, and the smile would come even amidst 
the shadows that often swept across her, just as they 
did along the sides of the "Warrior." Poor girl, 
her marriage was now going to test her in a way that 
she never dreamt of, and the light in her heart that 
had often sent its flash into her face, was for a time 
to be crushed out, by the unthought-of sorrow that 
awaited her. 

Hardly had she crossed the threshold of her new 
home, when her mother-in-law discovered, by certain 
infallible signs, that she was an unlucky bride, and 
would be the cause of infinite disaster to her hus- 
band. When a woman in China gets this reputation, 
all prospect of happiness for her has vanished for 
ever. Every accident that may happen in the home, 
every sorrow, that may be accounted for by easily 
perceptible causes, and every death that may occur, 
are all put down to her. The consequence is, that 
she is feared and hated, with the unreasoning pre- 
judice, that only a profound superstition can pro- 
duce. 
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Unfortunately, the young husband was of such a 
character, as would foster the belief that his bride 
was unlucky. He was a selfish, dissipated man, 
and spent his long evenings in gambling with the 
wild and reckless spirits that are to be found every- 
where in Chinese society. Not long after he was 
married, he added to his other evil accomplishments, 
the vice of opium smoking. When this was 
discovered by his mother, she at once put it down 
to his unhappy wife, and her hatred burned out still 
more fiercely. 

Months went by, and as a result of the utterly 
vicious life that the young fellow led, he became 
seriously ill, and it seemed as though he would die. 
All the mother's love was aroused by this terrible 
prospect, and her fierce burning indignation against 
her daughter-in-law was such, that she determined 
that she would get rid of her at all costs. She 
accordingly secured the services of a Middle Woman, 
who was instructed to proceed with all possible 
despatch, and find a husband for this wretched 
daughter-in-law, who had brought such misfortune 
upon the home. She was told that there was to be 
no delay in the marriage, and she was to find a man, 
who would be willing to take her at once to his 
home, and accept her as his wife. 

As the money that was asked for her was 
unusually low, the Middle Woman had no difficulty 
in finding a man who was glad of such a bargain. 
The miserable details were speedily arranged, and 
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brutally and without any regard for the poor girl's 
feelings, a day was settled upon when she was to 
be transferred to her new home. At length the 
hour arrived when she was to leave the place where 
she had shed so many tears. It had never been a 
home to her, for she had always felt that she was 
not only in the midst of strangers, but also of her 
bitterest foes. Her heart was almost breaking as 
she stepped into the common, broken-down Sedan 
chair into which she was thrust, and which was to 
carry her away, whither she knew not. 

It was the disgrace that wrung her soul. Not 
many months ago she had been carried in the crimson 
bridal chair from her father's house to that of her 
husband. The whole village had turned out, while 
the men that carried the chair, as though conscious 
of their dignity, swung along haughtily with their 
burden through the narrow streets, and with a shout, 
laid it down at the door of her new home. And 
then, too, the delicious feeling when a crowd of 
women gathered round her, after she had stepped 
out of the chair, and had gazed with critical and 
friendly eyes upon the bridal robes in which she 
was dressed. What a moment of triumph it was to 
her, when the black veil, that partly concealed her 
face, was removed, and she could hear the loudly- 
expressed opinion, that she was a sweet faced bride 
and happy was the family that was going to have 
her as a daughter-in-law. 

And now she was covered with shame. She had 
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been thrust out of her home with a blight upon her 
character, and the faces that peered upon her from 
the various doors that she passed, had an unfriendly 
look upon them, as though they believed the stories 
they had heard about her. The bitterest part of it 
all, however, was the uncertainty of the future. 
What kind of a husband was she going to have ? 
Would he be kinder to her than the last, and would 
she be received with suspicion, or would kindly, 
loving hearts, heal the .wounds that were making hers 
bleed ? These questions kept rushing through her 
mind, and oh ! how she longed for one glimpse into 
the future, that she might find an answer to her 
agonized thoughts. 

Her new husband lived in Amoy, and was a ship's 
carpenter. He was a man of a kindly disposition, 
and he received his pleasant-faced wife stolidly and 
with no signs of emotion, as a Chinese husband 
ought to do in the presence of others. But in 
private, when there were no other eyes to look upon 
them, he treated her with a pure and tender love, 
that only grew in intensity as long as he lived. 

Mrs. Tiau was now a really happy woman, and 
though her husband was a comparatively poor man, 
and was compelled, in consequence of his trade, to 
be away from home the greater part of his time, 
the knowledge of his love filled her heart with a 
new joy, that she had never experienced before. 
The miseries that she had endured before she met 
him, were now thought of by her as an ugly dream, 
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that had vanished with the dawning of the morn- 
ing's light. 

The years passed by with the ordinary cares that 
come to the wives in humble life in China, where so 
many live upon the borderland of starvation. Her 
husband' s pay was not large, and many were the 
shifts she was put to, to make ends meet, when her 
husband was away. Four children had been born 
unto the family, and as his wages remained about 
the same, she had to devise ways and means to 
supplement the deficiency. Still, there was no 
absolute want. She was a cheery, managing 
woman, with a heart full of tenderness, and so she 
won the hearts of her neighbours, who were often 
moved to deeds of kindness to her, because of her 
loving, generous disposition. 

And then came the great sorrow of her life, 
which, however, was to be the means of leading her 
to God, and of making her an earnest and devoted 
disciple of Christ. The time of year came when 
her husband's junk was to sail to the North. In 
those days the great junks, that filled the harbour of 
Amoy, made two trips a year. When the south- 
west monsoon fairly set in, these huge unwieldly 
ships started on their voyage to Tientsin or 
Newchwang. They could travel best with such a 
fair wind as this monsoon gave them. They were 
too unwieldly to do much in the way of tacking, and 
their broad bows disqualified them from making 
much progress when they were beating up to 
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windward. They found it the safest and speediest 
way, to wait for the southerly monsoon, that would 
waft them quickly and pleasantly on their journey. 

When they reached their destination in the far 
North, they disposed of their cargoes leisurely, and 
took in the goods which they intended to carry 
South in the same easy manner, waiting for the 
setting in of the North-East monsoon, which, more 
wild and fierce in its character, would drive them 
headlong before its strong and impetuous breath, to 
their harbour in Amoy. 

The day arrived when Mr. Tiau started on his 
annual voyage to the North. Both husband and 
wife were in great distress at the parting. They 
were sincerely attached to each other, and they 
could not bear to be separated. Mr. Tiau, too, was 
conscious that he was leaving his wife to bear a good 
deal of sorrow, which he was absolutely incapable 
of averting. The pay that he received for his 
services on the junk, was too small to meet the 
needs of his increasing family, and the burden, 
therefore, of providing for the home, would largely 
have to be borne by the wife he was leaving behind 
him. So anxious was he on this point, that he man- 
aged to scrape together a dollar, which he sent 
to her, and which reached her shortly after her 
husband's junk had sailed out of the harbour, never 
again, alas ! to be wafted into it by the autumn 
winds, that were to bring the junks south again. 

Mrs. Tiau was deeply touched with this 
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affectionate remembrance of her, but instead of 
treasuring it up for the use of the family, she went to 
the nearest temple and spent it in bribes to the idol, 
to tell her whether her husband's voyage would be 
a prosperous one, and whether he would return in 
safety to her or not. When she was assured that he 
would come back again in the autumn without any 
accident, she felt that her money was well spent, 
and with a light heart she began to face the months 
that were before her, ere she could see his face 
again. 

The days went slowly by, each one with leaden 
feet it is true, but still making the time a day 
shorter, when she would, with gladsome heart, wel- 
come her husband home again. The storms, too, 
began to blow in the Formosa channel, and the 
" Great Warrior's " head was shrouded in clouds, a 
sure sign of the tempests that were raging in the 
foam-covered sea beyond. Her heart trembled with 
anxious fears, but she tried to believe that all would 
come out right, for had not the idol assured her 
that he would come back again to her safe and 
sound. 

After a time, rumours began to fly about, that her 
husband's junk had been wrecked. She could not 
find out where these reports had come from, nor 
who had started them, but there was a persistence 
about them that filled her heart with terror. She 
approached the idol that had once comforted her, 
and it was most positive that her husband was in 
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safety, and that in due time he would come back 
with his junk. But still the rumours flew, and still 
her heart grew weary, so she determined to pay 
a visit to a famous shrine some twenty miles away, 
to ask the god there whether her husband was really 
alive or not. The response she got was a most 
decided one. He was alive, and his junk was in 
safety, and she need have no more alarm about him. 
Hardly, however, had she got home, with her heart 
full of gladness, when some of her husband's ship- 
mates straggled into port, and told her that their 
junk had been wrecked in a great storm, and that 
her husband, with others of the crew, had been 
drowned whilst attempting to reach the shore. 

Who can tell of the sorrow of this poor woman 
when she realized that she was left alone in the 
world, and that the one whom she had loved so 
dearly, would never be seen by her again ? Her 
agony was extreme, and, if it had not been for her 
children, life would have been unendurable. There 
was one thing, however, that had certainly 
happened, and that was, that her faith in the idols 
had gone for ever. They had cruelly deceived her, 
and at the very time when her husband was dead, 
and his junk was wrecked,, they, had assured her in 
the most solemn manner, that both he and it were in 
a prosperous condition. 

At this time some of the Christian women that 
lived near her, came to comfort her. They showed 
her how false the idols had been, and they spoke to 
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her of the loving Father, Who was prepared to com- 
fort her, and protect both her and her children. 
Her mind was in such a state that these words 
found a ready entrance into her heart. She 
attended the Christian services, became an inquirer, 
and, before many months had elapsed, she was 
received by baptism into the Church. She was 
always a very consistent, earnest believer, though 
she had to pass through many a severe conflict 
to make ends meet, that might have deadened her 
faith in God. As her sons grew up, the circum- 
stances of the home became easier. They were 
good, loving children, and most devoted to their 
mother. The eldest son is to-day noted for his 
transparent honesty and for his simple faith in God. 
Though only earning his living as a common boat- 
man, and without any education, he stands high in 
the estimation of the members of his church. For 
many years he has acted as deacon, and when the 
time for the annual election comes round, he 
generally stands at the head of the list, though the 
others are, socially, much his superiors. Mrs. Tiau 
has been dead for several years, but her memory is 
lovingly treasured by us all. Amongst all the 
women that have left their mark upon the church in 
Amoy, few have been more conspicuous than this 
noble woman, and her fame lives to-day, not only in 
her own character, but also in the earnest Christian 
life of her son. 
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Ding Seng Geng. 

By Miss Clarke, C.M.S., Fuh Ning. 

DING SENG GENG was born in the Ku 
Cheng district about the year 1840, her 
father being a small mandarin. 

Her mother first heard the Gospel from 
some Methodist Christians, and when her son-in-law 
was mourning the loss of his little six-year-old son 
and of his father-in-law she persuaded him to go 
and "worship." This he did, and became interested. 
Later on his wife followed his example, and began 
to seek for the truth. This was (probably) about 
the summer of 1878, she being at the time thirty- 
eight years of age. 

In the winter of that year she was baptised by 
the Rev. LI. Lloyd, C.M.S. 

During the spring of the next year she, with 
much courage, started for the women's school in 
Foo Chow city, though up to that time Mr. Lloyd 
was the only foreigner she had seen, and of course 
the popular stories as to the evil deeds of the foreign 
guests were rife in those days. 

She was accompanied by two young women from 
Ku Cheng, also for the women's school, and some 
girls for the girls' school. 
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This little party of pilgrims reached Foo 
Chow during the troublous times of Li Sioh Sang 
riots. One of the women had her chair very much 
pulled about before reaching her destination. 

During the year Ding Seng Geng and the others 
were at Li Sioh Sang, the party in the compound 
had at least on one occasion to scatter to various 
refuges for safety from would-be rioters. 

Her school course lasted two years, at the end 
of which she was sent down to Hok Chiang as a 
Bible Woman. 

She had worked there for about a year, when she 
was appointed as Matron to the F.E.S. Girls' 
School, the pupils of which numbered forty-three ; 
this post she filled for about three years. About the 
year 1883 she was transferred as Bible Woman to 
the newly-opened station of Fuh Ning, four days 
journey north-east of Foo Chow. She arrived 
during the summer months, and in the winter 
of the following year her husband was called to 
his rest. 

For nearly twenty years she has proved the main- 
stay of the women's work in Fuh Ning, a veritable 
" Mother in Israel," loved and honoured by all 
alike, heathen and Christian. A touching testimony 
to her diligence in prayer was given some years ago 
by a heathen woman, who said to her neighbours, 
"... Oh yes, they are always praying for us. 
When in hospital my bedroom was next that of the 
Church Mother (Ding Seng Geng), and I constantly 
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heard her praying that God would send His Holy 
Spirit to open our ears and lead us to the light." 

She is indeed " instant in season, out of season," 
an " epistle of Christ known and read by all men." 

Her influence is far-reaching, often in the most 
remote corners of the district, one and another 
is met who asks for her, and remembers the lessons 
she taught them while in Hospital, where her work 
lies. Such as she make us thank God and take 
courage in the work, for she proves that His grace 
is as sufficient as it was of old, to take those 
wandering in heathen darkness and transform them 
into " vessels unto honour, sanctified and meat for the 
Master's use, and prepared unto every good work." 
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By the late Rbv. C. Hartwbll, American Board, 
Foochow. 
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EARLY HOME AND PARENTAGE. 

R. LING'S native village is on the south side 
of the Min River, about five miles below the 
foreign settlement at Foochow. His parents 
moved to Foochow suburbs and lived 
not far from the first church of the American Board 
Mission, known as the " Church of the Saviour." 
His father became interested in the truth, and was 
a regular attendant at the services. At the prayer 
meetings he frequently made lengthy prayers. In 
November, 1859, the Rev. W. C. Burns came to 
Foochow, and for a time lived with the writer. 
When the father was examined for baptism and 
admission to the church, Mr. Burns said to me : " I 
do not understand Mr. Ling's long prayers." This 
was a caution on Mr. Burns' part lest the father 
should be seeking to enter the church from some 
other than the true motive. But he proved a truly 
converted man, and was employed a good many 
years as church keeper and bookseller at the church. 
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He had not been educated in the Chinese sense, but 
had a remarkable memory. He once told me that 
by hearing an official proclamation read once, he 
could repeat it word for word and understand it. His 
son also had a very fine memory. The father died at 
the son's parsonage in the city. 

Mr. Ling's mother was uneducated in books, but a 
woman of ability, much natural refinement, pleasing 
in her manners, and ladylike in appearance. These 
characteristics she transmitted to her son, so that 
he was one of the most polite and pleasing in his 
manners of any Chinese that I have known. 

But after her husband's conversion, being much 
opposed to his becoming a Christian, she made his 
home not altogether pleasant. In after years, also, 
she troubled her son and his wife, and complained 
to heathen neighbours that they did not conform to 
all the Chinese teachings, her son giving his wife the 
first place in his affections. But her son was not 
unfilial, and when at last she left his home and 
returned to his native village, he furnished her a sup- 
port to live with friends, and visited her to see that 
she was well cared for. He was gratified also to 
believe that she became a Christian before her 
death. 

CONVERSION AND EARLY MINISTRY. 

Mr. Ling had a good education for one not 
intending to lead a special literary life. He was 
placed as an apprentice in a Chinese bank to learn 
the business. Being inclined to follow his father in 
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attending the church and learning the truth, his 
mother, through some relative or friend, got a position 
for him in a bank at Kucheng, about eighty miles from 
Foochow. She hoped by this change of place to 
prevent his becoming a Christian. But, in the good 
providence of God, his new position was not far 
from the Methodist church at that city. The 
preacher there, Mr. Hu Sing Mi, was an earnest 
man, and became much interested in young Mr. 
Ling. He gave him very careful Christian instruc- 
tion, and it was to this that Mr. Ling afterwards 
particularly ascribed his conversion. 

Mr. Ling subsequently returned to Foochow, and 
joined the church to which his father belonged. 
After this, wishing to devote his life to the preaching 
of the Gospel, he was taught by Dr. C. C. Baldwin, 
and passed through a course of Biblical and other 
studies in our Mission Training School. After com- 
pleting this course he was sent to the Water Gate 
chapel of the mission, as preacher, where he did 
excellent work until he was transferred to the Peace 
Street church in the city. 

HIS MARRIAGE. 

Soon after this he married Miss Ciong, a graduate 
of the Girls' Boarding School connected with the 
mission, under the care of Miss E. J. Newton. 
She was from a village near Inghok city, about forty 
miles from Foochow. Her father, though a church 
member, had not come to realize the propriety of 
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giving his daughter a partial choice at least in the 
choice of a husband, and was proposing to betroth 
her to a heathen. To this she decidedly objected, 
and finally said to her father that if he did so betroth 
her, when the bridal chair came to the house, there 
would no bride go in it. Nor was she careless in 
the choice of one to be a Christian husband. Before 
her betrothal to Mr. Ling, she inquired of her foreign 
teacher as to his ability, good sense, and kindness 
of heart. That she was not disappointed in the good 
character of her husband may be inferred from what 
has been said of his upholding of his wife against 
the arbitrary authority of her mother-in-law. The 
betrothal arrangements were made without the 
usual amount of money payment for the bride, the 
bridegroom being only required to provide a feast 
for the bride's relatives, besides her personal orna- 
ments. 

After their marriage, Mrs. Ling taught a day 
school for a time, it not being allowable, according 
to custom, for a young bride to visit from house to 
house in Christian work. 

MR. LING AS A PREACHER. 

Mr. Ling was very winning in his address, and 
acceptable as a preacher. The work prospered in 
his hands. He was a growing man, and he corre- 
sponded very well to his name, Nik-Sing taken at 
his baptism, signifying Daily renewed. In the 
beginning of 1889, at his suggestion, a series of 
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special evening meetings were held at the church, 
which resulted in bringing several young men to a 
public confession of faith. In 1890 he was ordained 
pastor of the church, which position he held until 
his death. He was a spiritually-minded man, and 
had great confidence in prayer. 

HIS EFFORTS TO CURE OPIUM SMOKERS. 

A year or two after his ordination he felt a special 
call of God to attempt the cure of opium smokers 
mainly by the power of prayer. His plan was to 
have the opium takers come to the church, hear a 
short Gospel sermon, and then have a prayer-meet- 
ing in which everyone must orally utter a few words 
of prayer to God. They were encouraged to begin 
abstaining from the use of the drug as far as possible, 
by diminishing the amount taken. They were to 
come for two weeks to hear the truth and learn to 
pray. At the end of that time they were to stop all 
use of opium, and, by arrangement with Dr. Kate C. 
Woodhull at the Woman's Hospital, they were to 
receive at her dispensary such medical aid as she 
thought their cases required. In order to secure 
fixedness of purpose on their part to overcome the 
habit, he required every one to pay a fee of ten cents 
before attention was paid to his case. 

At first the numbers who came were small, but in 
1893 they came in crowds, and went through this 
ordeal. In some cases medicine was given but once, 
in others it was given a few times. During this 
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ordeal the sufferings of some of the men were intense 
for a time, and they would come to the pastor, 
morning, noon, or night, for help and encourage- 
ment. This tax on Pastor Ling's sympathetic 
nature was more than his strength could bear, and 
resulted in nervous prostration, from the eifects of 
which he never fully recovered. In consequence of 
his illness the work was obliged to be discontinued. 
Pastor Ling received over one hundred dollars in 
ten cent fees from these opium takers, showing that 
over a thousand persons had come for relief. This 
money he spent in opening two Christian day 
schools in villages from which large numbers of 
those had come who had secured relief. By the aid 
of these Christian teachers he hoped to conserve 
some of the interest which his labours had awakened. 
But the greater part of those who had prayed for 
relief from the opium habit had sought nothing 
further, and were not converted to Christ, and so 
many of them yielded to temptation and became 
again enslaved to the use of the drug. 

HIS SUBSEQUENT LABOURS. 

From this time he gave his strength to pastoral 
and other work in connection with his church. His 
labours for the victims of the opium pipe had made 
him widely known, and he was greatly respected and 
beloved. Even those who had returned to their 
pipes always had a good word for him. For several 
years he taught a class of the older students in 
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Foochow College in the Bible. His labours in this 
were very acceptable, and helped to increase his 
influence over the whole number of students who 
attended on his preaching. He was much interested 
in the cause of education, and by special arrange- 
ment his three daughters, while living at home, were 
allowed the privilege of the college instruction. His 
eldest daughter was probably the first young lady 
in China to receive a diploma from a college for 
young men, after an eight years' course of study. 
His two sons were too young to enter upon such 
studies. 

He was popular with the literary men of the city 
generally, and was widely known. Their social calls 
at his house were a great tax on his strength, often 
interfering with his meal hours. This was especially 
the case in connection with the Boxer uprising in the 
year 1900. All that summer not only the Christians 
came to him for counsel and encouragement, but 
other people also incessantly came for reliable 
information as to the true condition of affairs. He 
sent Mrs. Ling and their children away to the 
seclusion of her country home for a season, while he 
remained faithfully at his post bearing his burdens 
alone. In the autumn of that year it was very 
evident that his strength had greatly declined. His 
steps were slow, and he was unable to make pastoral 
calls at a distance from his home. On Sunday the 
6th of January, 1901, came his translation at the 
early age of forty-five. In the morning he entered 
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the pulpit at the usual hour and began the service. 
It was noticed that with difficulty he read the Ten 
Commandments as usual. At the close of the read- 
ing he beckoned to his senior deacon to come and 
continue the service. He returned with feeble step 
to the parsonage. Mrs. Ling followed him from the 
church, and soon returned for the physician, Dr. 
Woodhull, who went to their assistance. But 
medical aid was of no avail. Before the service in 
the church had ended, he had entered the service in 
the upper temple from which they go no more out 
for ever. 

" Servant of God, well done ! 
Rest from thy blest employ ; 
The battle's fought, the victory's won. 
Enter thy Master's joy." 
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